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labour renews 


the colour bar 


MMIGRATION: WHY 
NO OPEN DOOR? 


In the coming week - most probably on 
Tuesday, November 17 - the Common- 
wealth Immigrants Act of 1962 will be 
due for renewal. The new Labour 
Government will recommend an exten- 
sion of the act for another year. It may 
also use the occasion for opening 
another attack on Mr Griffiths of Smeth- 
wick, in order to indicate Labour’s abid- 
ing contempt for his use of racial pre- 
judice in the elections. 


If Mr Griffiths is once again dragged to 
the public pillory, it will be important 
to remember that in this instance his 
condemnation is coupled with the re- 
newal of an act which, in 1962, Hugh 
Gaitskell firmly denounced as “a plain 
anti-Commonwealth measure in theory 
and a plain anti-colour measure in prac- 
tice.” 


There is a startling contrast between 
Labour’s stubbornly principled hostility 
toward the act in 1962 and its willingness 
now to extend its life. As between these 
two contradictory positions, Labour’s 
1962 position must certainly be regarded 
as correct. Then the party was quick to 
perceive that once the Irish .- who 
accounted for fully half of Britain’s 
immigration between 1945 and 1959 - 
had been excluded from the enforce- 


ment of the act, the unskilled workers 
who would be most affected by the act’s 
vouchering system would be the immi- 
grants from the coloured Commonwealth. 
aus the act created a de facto colour 
ar. 


Labour did not hesitate to speak out as 
well against the forces that had 
prompted the Tories into enacting immi- 
gration control. In February 1962, Denis 
Healey, now Labour’s Minister of De- 
fence, read in the parliamentary debates 
a quotation from The Times which said: 
“Tt was racial prejudice, pressures and 
jealousies which constituted the support 
for the Bill.” 


Between 1962 and now, Labour has 
learned how politically explosive the 
race issue can be. And so it has come 
to agree with the Tories that immigra- 
tion must be - after some fashion - con- 
trolled. Labour believes that control 
should be undertaken after consultation 
with the Commonwealth countries, but 
control there must be. To what extent 
such consultation will lower the immi- 
gration colour bar remains to be seen. 


At this point, Labour has given no in- 
dication what sort of a bargain it wants 
to strike with the Commonwealth, nor 
when its new policy will become opera- 


tive. Meanwhile, the Immigrants Act of 
1962 continues in effect. 


What is most disheartening about 
Labour’s about-face on immigration is 
the quiet, unruffled way in which the 
Labour Party has borrowed the Tories’ 
assumption that immigration must be 
controlled. An enlightened attitude to- 
wards immigration would boldly chal- 
lenge that assumption, calling into ques- 
tion the many erroneous arguments that 
are offered in support of control. 


For example, two of the most common 
arguments for control - those that stress 
overcrowding and the fear of unemploy- 
ment of British workers - will not stand 
up to the most obvious statistical and 
economic facts. Over the last twenty 
years Britain has lost slightly more 
people through emigration (mainly to 
the white Commonwealth) than it has 
gained through immigration. Thus, inso- 
far as overcrowding is a problem, it is 
local in character and not national. 


In congested, sub-standard living con- 
ditions, one does not need coloured im- 
migrants to create social tensions. The 
discontent bred in such situations will 
reach out to any available scapegoat; if 
not the West Indians, then the Irish; if 
not the Irish, then the Jews. Immigra- 


tion control is simply not the answer to 
the social strains of overcrowding where 
it exists. Only more and better housing 
solves the problem. 


Moreover, the impression many pro- 
ponents of control give, that there are 
teeming millions of coloured people 
poised to invade Great Britain, is a bad 
dream. This vastly exaggerates the 
situation that existed before 1962, when 
immigration from the Commonwealth 
was unrestricted. Thus, in 1960 - an 
immigration peak year - Britain’s net 
gain was only 82,000. In the most recent 
year of the Act’s operation, from July 
1963 to June 1964, the net inflow of 
immigrants was just above 83,000. 


If no one seems especially disturbed by 
this figure, it is perhaps because the act 
has had the effect of shifting immigra- 
tion away from coloured toward white 
Commonwealth countries. During this 
period, West Indian immigrants account- 
ed for only 14% of the total, while the 
number of Australian and Canadian 
admissions rose by twice and three times 
respectively over the previous year. 


Even now, it is doubtful that immigra- 
tion and natural increase among the 
immigrants have added much more than 
a million coloured people to the British 
population - a 2% increase. This figure 
would seem scarcely large enough to 
overload Britain’s social services .~ 
another classic fear - to which, after all, 
immigrant wage earners contribute. 

As for the argument that the immigrants 
take jobs away from Englishmen, it is 
obvious enough that Britain has, since 
the end of the war, suffered much more 
from labour shortages than labour sur- 
pluses. In fact, it is one of the unhealthy 
aspects of immigration that, as Britons 
have been drawn by the demand for 
labour into more desirable jobs, they 
have willingly abandoned whole cate 
gories of menial or near-menia] work to 
immigrants. The cheap, hard and 
readily available jobs of nursing, domes- 
tic service, and transport are becoming 
more and more “ coloured work.” 

In any case, if overcrowding and fear of 
unemployment ever were valid reasons 
for restricting immigration - and that is 
very doubtful . there is no reason why 
these should appear as serious problems 
to a government as sincerely commited 
as Labour is to full employment and a 
dynamic housing policy. It is sadly dis- 
appointing that Labour has not been 
willing to take its stand now, as in 1962, 
for unrestricted Commonwealth immi- 
gration. For it is the basis of enlightened 
immigration policy to recognise that 
Britain need have nothing to fear from 
opening its doors generously to the 
Commonwealth; indeed, that the immi- 
grants contribute importantly to Britain's 
cultural and economic life. 


Some immigrants go home again: 
a West Indian family about to board 
a boat train at Waterloo in January 
1962. 
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ready now 


HOUSMANS 
international 


peace diary 
for 1965 


with up-to-date 64pp world direc- 
tory of peace organisations, peri- 
odicals and related societies. 16pp 
world maps in colour, all standard 
diary features, assorted colours 
leather cloth binding, and still only 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 
6 for £1 post free 


8 Caledonian Road London N.1 


HELP THE AGED 


The annual service of 


Voluntary and 
Christian Service 
will be held on 
Friday 20 November 
at 3.30 p.m. at 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH 
LANGHAM PLACE W.1. 


(near BBC, nearest tube Oxford Circus) 
Address by Mr C. Jackson-Cole 


Readers are cordially invited 


Classified 


Discounts for 
Cash with order (not 
Adverts to reach 5 valedomag 

ox 


No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. 
series. uox Ne 1s extra. 
stamps ease). 
Rd, ponacn N.1 by first post Monday. 


emean ratec an annlication. 


Coming events 


CREATIVE LISTENING. A new technique for 
conflict resolution. Series of lecture-demon- 
strations by Dr Pinney each Tuesday at 8 at 
443 Fulham Road, S.W.10 (14 bus passes door). 
Next Tuesday, Nov 17, subject : Factory Farm- 
ing. Whether you are ' pro’’ or “con,” you 
are welcome. 


Personal! 

FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 

FOREIGN STAMPS ? Send them to War Resis- 
ters’ International at 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News office 


Publications 
LITERATURE for peace campaigns. Peace 
Packets, a comprehensive literature service 


provides the latest publications of many organi- 
Sations. 20s a year, start now. Housemans (the 
ee News booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housemans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N.1. at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 


able 9s a quarter post free from 2 
Le ne p 05 Euston 


Accommodation wanted 


UNFURNISITED FLAT for two 
and children, S.W. London area 


Situations wanted 


young mothers 


Box 341 


Situations vacant 


WOMENS INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE for Peace 
and Freedom wants a secretary interested in 
peace work to undertake general office work, 
typing, duplicating and committee minutes. 
Apply in writing to: The Chairman, WILPF, 
29 Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 


LONDON COMMITTEE of 100 requires full-time 
Secretary from about middle of November. 
Applications with full details to 13 Goodwin 
Street, N.4, 


For sale 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS CARDS 12 for 6s. Profit 
for destitute children. Holy Land flower cards 
is each. Bargain cards 12 for 3s. Brochure 
available. War on Want, London W.5. 


Wanted 


DESPERATE NEED refugee clothing. All kinds. 


10 a.m. to 6 p.m. especially Wednesday (to UNPAID EDITOR of unpopular monthly ne i 

9 p.m.) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, worthwhile employment full/part hee oe pnd reel t , bareer quantities we peta: 
Kings Cross, London N.1. 1) and _cimple | instructions. ; 
D | 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to MANCHESTER. 2.30 p.m. Friends 

select from notices sent in. To make the service House, Albert Sq. NW Region CND eed 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: Council meeting to discuss the Campaign 


1 Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 
Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 
To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


13 November, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh 
South Africa Study Group. Cttee of 100. 


14 November, Saturday 


LONDON S.W.5. 7.30 to midnight. Africa Unity 
House, 3 Collingham Gdns. Folk songs, music, 
dance bar, etc, sponsored by Alexander 
Defence Cttee. Adm 3s, all welcome. 


LONDON W.C.1. 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. Kingsway 
Hall, Peace News Christmas Fair. 


Street. 


2 p.m. Assemble National car 
park, Norfolk Cres, off Sussex Gardens, for 
PPU Peace Pageant. Details from 6 Endsleigh 
St W.C.1. Phone EUS 5501 or FLA 7906. 


LONDON W.2. 


Peace News expects that EVERY reader will do his (her) duty, and 
send in the biggest possible order from our 
ENDSLEIGH CHRISTMAS CARDS AND 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 


Christmas list 


- enclosed with last week’s “‘ Peace News” 


Additional lists available free. Fund-raising discounts of up to 50% 
allowed on Christmas cards. Please send for samples today and ask 
everyone to order gifts and cards in support of this urgent annual 


appeal for Peace News. 


LATEST DESIGNS 
INTRODUCTORY PACK 
COMPLETE RANGE 


Peace News (ENDSLEIGH 


12s 


6d (32 different - value 15s) 


2s 6d (6 different - 10d to 2d) 
27s 6d (90 different - value 37s 6d) 


CARDS DEPT) 


5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 
Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE - one word in each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


S Caledenion Road, Lenden, N.1 


Please insert my ad. in next............issue(s) 


1 enclose P.O. value........... aeetees 


NAME re cccreesereesese siacuetageeuans 
IDIDRESS cr ccanecceveretccuesserst acess 


avoecvescccnesccavcascceccevesesesvescosceses 


eee 


under a Labour Government and other things. 


PARIS 16. 5 pm. 24 quai Louis Bleriot, resi- 
dence of Mme Yvonne Sée, secretary of French 
section, WILPF. Report by the President, Mme 
I, Pontheul, on visit to peace activities in Japan 
this summer. 


14-15 Nov, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FULHAM. Fund-raising weekend for 
IVS workcamps. Volunteers contact IVS, Christ- 
church House, Chancel St, S.E.1, Phone WAT 


ST IVES, CORNWALL. Treloyhan Manor. Week- 
end conference : ‘‘ Education for International 
Understanding." Speaker: J. L. Henderson : 
chairman: Derek Burrell. PPU/FoR. 


15 November, Sunday 


SOUTHAMPTON. 


t 1.15 p.m, 8 Dale Ro 
Shirley. Rachel Pinney on ‘ Creative toe, 
ing,”’ following ‘‘ austerity lunch” in aid of 


Freedom from Hunger. SoF. 


16 November, Monday 


BLACKBURN. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House 
near top of King St. CND general meeting. , 


17 November, Tuesday 


LONDON S.W.14. 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon 
Road, Public mtg. Sybil Morrison : ‘Is there 
an alternative to war? '’ PPU. 


18 Nov, Wednesday 


LONDON _N.16, 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church St’ 
Dr Joan Garritt : Report on Vietnam. CND 


20 November, Friday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7,30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St 
Middle East Study Group. Cttee of 100, 


LONDON W.1. 3.30 p.m. All Souls Church 
Langham Pl. Annual Service of Voluntary and 
Christian Service, Help the Aged Appeal 
Address by C. Jackson-Cole. 


20-22 November, Fri-Sun 


LONDON N.W.1. St Pancras Town Hall. CND 
Annual Conference. 


21 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. Town Hall. 
West Midland CND Christmas Fair. Help and 
goods wanted; phone Mrs Bennison, Hillside 
1454. CND. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m _ Town Hall. Folksong 
concert. Ian Campbell Folk Group, A. L. Lloyd, 
Alex Campbell, Tony McCarthy, Leon Rosselson, 
Rosemary Redpath and Hugh Gentleman, 
Tickets from Town Hall box office. CND. 


21-22 Nov, Sat-Sun 


LONDON, FULHAM. Weekend residential work- 
camp decorating for deaf or blind old people. 
Volunteers contact IVS, Christchurch House, 
Chancel Street, S.E.1. Phone WAT 3968. 


24 November, Tuesday 


PARIS 6. 6.30 p.m. Centre Cultural Americain, 
3 rue de Dragon. Bell L. Wiley, Professor of 
History, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia : 
‘The Evolution of Negroes,’’ with French 
translation. 


Every week 


Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea previded, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


Saturday 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales, YCND, 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane, 
1 Wentworth Road; phone 21958. 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station, Peanuts 
Club, folk singing. Adm 2s 6d, bar. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. 


Sunday 
BIRMINGHAM. 8 p.m. White Lion Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND. 


LONDON E.C.2. 7.30 p.m. Above Kings Arms, 
213 Bishopsgate, Liverpool St station. Peanuts 
Club, modern jazz and poetry. Bar, adm 2s 6d. 


Monday 


NORTH WEMBLEY. 7.30 p.m. Norfolk Arms, 
Llanover Road (16 bus North Wembley stn - 
turn right). R & B, adm 3s 6d. YCND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St, PPU 
open house. 


Wednesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


LONDON N.1. 6-9p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome. 

BIRMINGHAM 19. 2-10 p.m. CND office, 
Factory Road. Regional Campaign clerical 


work, plenty available - all comers welcome. 


Phone NOR 2447. 


Thursday 


WATFORD, 7.45 p.m. Hertfordshire Arms, St 
Albans Road. Folk Club, admission 3s 6d. 
YCND. 


Residential wardens 


needed for Peace News office. Husband 
as Dispatch Manager - able to drive, 
pack, assist in bookshop, and to be 
generally practical. Wife responsible for 
caretaking of premises etc, with some 
assistance. Three-roomed furnished flat 
and bathroom in exchange for wife’s 
services (vacant from December 1). 
Husband’s wage on usual Peace News 
scale. Middle-aged couple might be most 
suitable, but all applications welcomed. 
Please send details previous experience 
ete to General Manager, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


HOMELESS IN BRITAIN FUND 


THE RIGHT TO A ROOF 


Doors open 6.45 p.m. 


a demonstration of concern for the homeless 
CAXTON HALL, Westminster, S.W.1. Monday 23 November, 7.36 p.m. 


Lena Jeger MP, Eric Lubbock MP, Dr Trevor Weston, The Rev Richard 


Holloway, The Rev Bill Sargent, Ian Henderson and Stephen Murray. 


Admission free. Reserved seats 2s 6d from Christian Action, 2 Amen 
Court, London E.C.4. Tel: CIT 6869. 


TAKING UP THE SLACK 


Arms cuts could help fishing fleet, say 
US campaigners against Polaris 


This article is reprinted from the August 
6 issue of “Connecticut Life.” 


When Bob Swann, bluff, powerful and 
46, began doggedly prowling the fish- 
slick docks at Stonington last July, he 
was exploring a new channel of action 
for one of the most vociferous protest 
groups in Connecticut. 


For the past four years the New England 
Committee for Non-violent Action, which 
Swann guides from an unconcernedly 
rambling farm in Voluntown, on the 
state’s eastern border, has faithfully 
appeared before the high wire gates at 
the Electric Boat shipyard in Groton 
every time a nuclear-powered, Polaris- 
armed submarine was launched or com- 
missioned. 


The picketing and acts of civil dis- 
obedience at Electric Boat have been the 
single most sustained pacifist protest of 
recent years. While the vibrant days of 
mass arrests and of attempts to board 
the submarines are temporarily over 
(activist energies are mainly tied to the 
peace walk from Quebec to Guantanamo, 
now in its second year), the pacifist’s 
“friendly security man” still comes out 
of his guardhouse at Electric Boat to 
take the required two snapshots of each 
participant in a demonstration there. 


What Swann wanted to find out on the 
Stonington waterfront was whether the 
disarmament and peace sought by his 
CNVA might not also give the New 
England fishing industry some of the 
survival help it needs. With him were a 
half-dozen younger pacifists who were 
spending part of the summer at the 
Voluntown farm doing manual labour in 
the mornings and arguing the theory 
and practice of non-violence far into the 
night. They carried no signs, placards or 
banners and their most conspicuous 
pieces of equipment were clipboards and 
note pads. 


Their search is for practical means by 
which the peace movement can help the 
rest of the world make the economic 
adjustment if any moral decision for 
disarmament were to stick. 


In co-ordinating one of the most visible 
of America’s uncounted and interrelated 
peace groups, Swann is committed to 
continual and effective protests, yet he is 
convinced of the need for constructive 
alternatives. 

Bob Swann has been a part of most of 
the protest activity of the past quarter 
century. A builder and designer who 
studied with Frank Lloyd Wright, his 
refusal to take pre-war military training 
at Ohio State University cost him an 
architect’s degree. 

When war came he was one of the 
extreme conscientious objectors who re- 
fused to register even for medical 
service or conservation work and served 
two years of a five-year sentence. In 


the federal prison at Ashland, Kentucky, 
he staged a hunger strike in protest over 
the enforced segregation. 


The Swanns - Robert met his wife 
Marjorie after his release from prison in 
1944, when he applied for help from the 
American Civil Liberties Union in Wash- 
ington, where she was working in the 
conscientious objectors division - became 
active in the peace groups which began 
to proliferate in the mid-1950s. 


The Polaris missile submarine was 
chosen as a symbol of pacifist resistance 
to war four years ago, partly because its 
major builder, Electric Boat, was located 
in New England, close to the college 
campuses which were the traditional 
recruiting grounds for peace workers 
and demonstrators. 


The frequently flamboyant demonstra- 
tions at Electric Boat’s gates have had 
some short term results, Swann feels. 
“We know of seven men, workers and 
engineers, who have said they quit 
working there after thinking about our 
protests.” 

Bob Swann’s proselytising works out at 
less than two converts a year, but he 
says quietly and seriously, “we know 
that we have to be thinking in longer 
terms. So long as the arms race con- 
tinues, the world has only a 50-50 chance 
for survival.” 

The immediate concern, one that is 
shared by economists and an impressive 
line-up of governmental agencies, is for 
what happens on the day that peace, in 


a particularly ironic phrase, “ breaks 
out” - either universally or in the 
scattered areas where defence _ instal- 


lations are closed down or when defence 
contracts run out. 

Without clear planning to ease any 
transition from the defence spending 
that has kept the American economy 
going for the past quarter century, the 
direst predictions of some economists - 
that peace could double or triple the 
present number of 3.6 million unem- 
ployed workers - could come true. In 
Connecticut, where the Labour Depart- 
ment estimates that 141,470 workers are 
engaged in defence work, the unemploy- 
ment figure stands at 58,200. 

Even isolated cutbacks could have the 
effect of turning now prosperous com- 
munities into ghost towns. 

LeRoy Jones, managing director of the 
Connecticut Development Commission, 
led off a discussion of what the Com- 
mission is doing with the ominous phrase 
“anticipated cutbacks in defence spend- 
ing.” 

He ticked off foreign markets, “spin-offs” 
from defence and space-oriented indus- 
tries and an expanding population’s 
need for more workers in the recreation 
industry, insurance, retail trade and 
services as possible solutions to Connec- 
ticut’s transition problems. 


Even for the most promising of these 
solutions Jones had a warning. “Full 
recognition is taken of the fact that 
many new technologies and sometimes, 
in fact, products or ‘spin-offs’ from 
space-oriented industries can be con- 
verted into consumer products,” he said, 
warning that “ the mechanics are not yet 
a by this agency for effectuating the 
e ort.” 


The problems could come to a head first 
at Groton, where the Polaris submarine 
building programme is apparently com- 
ing to an end. Already newspapers in 
Rhode Island, where about a quarter of 
Electric Boat’s 16,000 workers live, have 
taken alarm over a gradual number of 
layoffs at the plant. 


When the pacifists acquired the home 
and training headquarters farm at 
Voluntown two years ago, they were 
looking for a site close to Electric Boat. 
By coincidence, they also found them- 
only a few miles up the road from the 
centre of a struggling Connecticut indus- 
try. 

As recently as 1949 some 60 Stonington 
fishing boats, each with a crew of three, 
were bringing in 10 million pounds of 
food fish and 4,100,000 pounds of the 
ieee fish’ used for fish-meal and pet 
oods. 


By 1962 the catch had declined to 
1,900,000 pounds of food fish and not an 
ounce of ‘trash fish.” The Stonington 
fleet had shrunk to six or seven. 


One of the major problems is a lack of 
facilities for landing the catch. The fleet 
needs a filleting plant to provide a local 
market and a good modern pier where 
buyers can come and give a fishing 
captain cash for his catch. 

The pier, a $300,000 project to be 
financed by federal, state and local 
money, is in the works with engineering 
reports being studied by the state’s 
Steamship Terminal Commission. 

A filleting plant which would also pro- 
vide some shore-side jobs could follow 
the pier to Stonington. 

In the future, for both Stonington and 
other New England fishing fleets, is the 
problem of boats. The few remaining 
trawlers at Stonington are 20 to 40 years 
old; new ones would cost $150,000, which 
is a lot of money in an industry where 
the average income ranges from $2,000 
to $10,000. A 1792 law still on the books 
bars fishermen from looking abroad in 
search of cheaper boats. 

This was the problem to which Swann 
and the pacifists were addressing them- 
selves in Stonington and in the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts fishing ports 
they are also visiting this summer. They 
are proposing a $500 million Govern- 
ment-sponsored programme of fishing 
vessel construction to help take up the 
slack between a defence and a peace 
economy. 
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New London, Connecticut, February 
1961: New England Committee for 
Non-Violent Action members keep 
a vigil in their canoe, as the Polaris 
submarine George Washington and 
the depot ship Proteus prepare to 
sail for the Holy Loch. 


At the same time they are suggesting a 
new fish product and a market for it. 
Science has discovered a new substance, 
food protein concentrate or “fish flour,” 
produced by defatting, drying and mill- 
ing the whole fish. Proponents claim 
that sprinkling a few cents’ worth over 
rice or cereal] would compensate for the 
protein-rich foods such as milk, eggs or 
fish itself lacking from the diets of an 
estimated 500 million people in under- 
developed countries throughout the 
world. 


At the present time the US Food and 
Drug Administration has prohibited sale 
of “fish flour,” principally because of 
aesthetic objections to a product that 
uses the whole fish. 


The twin proposals, Swann argues, 
“aren't going to stop an arms race, but 
they do suggest constructive alternatives 
that could keep the economy functioning 
and at the same time help people all 
over the world who aren’t benefiting 
from defence spending and won’t be 
helped by a nuclear war either.” 


In Stonington, Swann tried the ideas out 
on Chandler Jacobs, a ship’s chandler 
and son of the late Captain Isaac Jacobs, 
who was one of the port’s leading fishing 
captains. As the two argued the ideas 
back and forth, a couple of the port's 
present fishing captains came by after 
tying up their boats at the old dock. 


Their first interest for the present will 
be the new pier, on which great hopes 
are placed. As far as boats are con- 
cerned, the Stonington fishermen, who 
rarely stay out more than a day, felt 
their needs were probably less acute 
than those of the Massachusetts fleets 
that are finding themselves unable to 
compete on the offshore banks with the 
well-equipped modern trawlers from 
Russia and other European countries. 


“We could all use new boats,” said 
Jacobs, “but not if we end up having 
the Government tell us what fish to 
catch, how many men we've got to have 
on board and where we have to sail.” As 
for “fish flour,” they were ready to 
agree that a plant to produce it couldn't 
help but boost the area’s economy. 


In the end, it was the unexpected con- 
junction of ideas, peace and help for 
the fishing industry, that caught the 
imagination of the hard-thinking and 
realistic fishermen. 


Leaning back against a large coij of 
tough manila rope, Jacobs summed up 
the fishermen’s point of view. “You 
people really want peace, and we're with 
you on that. You think you’ve got some 
ideas that can help the fishing industry, 
too, and that we really like. I guess we 
could use both peace and some help.” 


US group 
for civil rights 
in housing 


An organisation which aims to help end 
segregation in housing has recently been 
set up in the United States. It is called 
the National Committee on Tithing in 
Investment. Its chairman, Congressman 
Donald Fraser, a Democrat of Minnesota, 
says in a letter inviting sponsorship of 
the committee: 


“The tithing in investment movement 
can be part of the great social revolu- 
tion now taking place. Not all of us 
can go to Mississippi to register voters, 
but we can act boldly to end the in- 
sufferable restrictions in housing. We 
must act now, as one Mississippi 
student volunteer has said, to do 
something about ‘the closed society.’” 


Tithing in investment is investment by 
non-profit institutions or by individuals 
of about 10% of their available invest- 
ment capital in housing that is open to 
all. The plan has been developed to 
supplement the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
which does not cover housing. Sponsors 
of the National Committee include 
James Farmer of CORE, John Lewis of 
the Student Non-violent Coordinating 
Comfaihiee. and Alfred Hassler of the 
oR. 
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Editorials 


A ray of hope in the Sudan 


Recent events in the Sudan provided at 
least one ray of hope in a bleak world 
to those concerned with the lessening of 
oppression and furtherance of demo- 
cracy. 

General Abboud’s military regime was 


The Government 
and the MLF 


On December 6, Mr Wilson is to leave 
London for talks in Washington which 
will focus on the proposal for a NATO 
multilateral force (MLF). 

Over the last few weeks, and especially 
since the visit of the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Patrick Gordon Walker, to Washing- 
ton, the impression has been gaining 
ground that the Government may be con- 
sidering some kind of variant of the 
MLF. It is pointed out that the Labour 
election manifesto cannily limited itself 
to saying: “We... oppose the current 
American proposal for a new mixed- 
manned surface fleet (MLF).” 

The general opinion seems to be that the 
Labour leaders, who campaigned against 
the MLF, now seem to be proposing a 
smaller MLF in a new joint NATO 
nuclear command to which they would 
contribute the British independent 
nuclear force. The effect of this might 
be to weaken German influence in the 
MLF, but it will not provide the clear- 
cut rejection, by both Britain and the 
other NATO countries, of a nuclear role 
for West Germany which alone can allay 
justified Eastern European and Soviet 
fears of a nuclear-armed West Germany. 
It ig alarming to note that virtually 
nothing on this issue has been said in 
Labour circles apart from a leading 
article in the New Statesman of October 
30, which advised that ‘a head-on con- 
flict with Washington over the MLF 
must be avoided,” and said that “Mr 
Wilson ... wants to broaden and deepen 
the debate by proposing a new design for 
a multi-nation force which will not only 
meet the legitimate objectives of 
America, France and Germany but will 
take into account the changing weapons 
technology and the erosion of Soviet 
influence in Eastern Europe.” 

The Washington Post Foreign Service 
reported on October 31 that “there are 
signs now that the way Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson intends to cope with the 
foreign policy demands of left-wing 
socialists in his cabinet is to satisfy them 
on highly emotional but secondary issues 
such as South Africa, Spain, and Portu- 
gal’s African colonies. But where neces- 
sary, he apparently will overrule them on 
such major issues as those involving 
Anglo-American relations, Germany, and 
East-West negotiations.” 

It is to be hoped that no Labour mem- 
bers or ministers will be delinquent in 
their obvious duty to subject the MLF 
proposal and variants to the most 
searching criticism. It should be re- 
membered, too, that the fundamental 
objection to the MLF is a political one, 
and It makes little or no difference 
whether the fleet consists of surface ves- 
sels, submarines, or bombers. The time 
to criticise the MLF and variants is 
now. 


overthrown because of civilian action. On 
October 21 students demonstrated at 
Khartoum university. According to the 
government, the demonstrations were in- 
tended as a protest against its policies 
in southern Sudan, but from the events 
that followed it seems more likely that 
the students were demonstrating their 
basic objections to the military regime 
that has run the country since 1958. 


By October 22, other demonstrations had 
been sparked off and crowds of civilians 
were in control around the market place 
at the heart of Khartoum. The reaction 
of the army was to impose a curfew, 
bring in lorryloads of heavily armed 
troops, and, finally, move tanks into 
action. This was the same army, inci- 
dentally, which The Times’ editorial of 
October 29 described as “ painstaking, 
generally honest, and well-intentioned.” 
The civilian response to the army’s 
actions was to call a general strike. The 
lead was given by the judiciary and the 
civil service. Soon the entire population 
seemed to go on strike as the action 
spread to other parts of the country. 
Administration of the Sudan was in 
chaos. 

On October 26, the struggle seemed to 
be over. General Abboud announced that 
he was going to dissolve his supreme 
council and that he would consult with 
various groups to form a transitional 
government. But then doubts grew up 
as to whether General Abboud would 
receive any backing from the army 
leaders if he attempted to carry out his 
public pronouncements. Rumours of an 
army coup circulated. Reports say that 
demonstrators became more and more 
angry, the soldiers watching them more 
and more edgy. On October 28, the 
shooting began. 

No-one knows exactly what started the 


violence. It began as mysteriously as 
the first shooting in Hungary eight years 
ago. According to reports, about 27 
people died and almost 300 were injured. 
The demonstrators, who until then had 
not threatened any violence, went ber. 
serk, setting fire to buildings, damaging 
cars and anything else that seemed an 
appropriate target. 


General Abboud was forced to come to 
an agreement with the National Front 
that had formed when the demonstra- 
tions began. Previously negotiations had 
been held up by the General’s insistence 
that a new Supreme Council for the 
Armed Forces be set up. The National 
Front, consisting of various political and 
professional groups, refused to agree to 
this. By Friday, October 30, it seemed 
all over. The names of the new civilian 
cabinet were announced and the strike 
was called off. 

On Monday of this week, however, Om- 
durman radio station broadcast an appeal 
to the civilian population to be ready to 
defend the station against tanks which 
were moving in to attempt a military 
coup. In response more than 60,000 
people surrounded the building. The 
following day El Khath E) Khalifa, the 
new Sudanese Premier, denied reports of 
the coup and appealed to the people to 
remain calm. 

It seems unlikely that forces opposed to 
the new government will give up power 
so easily. The strength and unity that 
the civilian population has exhibited in 
the past few weeks remains extremely 
impressive, however, and will be difficult 
to defeat. 

If the new government does survive, one 
of its main duties will be to ensure fairer 
treatment for the peoples of southern 
Sudan. General Abboud’s regime meant 
terrorism and suffering for the south. 
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It is just over eight years since the rising 
in Hungary and the ferment in Poland 
which led to the Poles winning some 
advances towards a more free and in- 
dependent form of government. Just 
how limited were the gains of October 
1956 can be seen from this week’s trial 
of the Polish author, Melchior Wanko- 
wicz, 

On Monday Mr Wankowicz was sen- 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment for 
“ slandering Poland.” The sentence was 
immediately halved under the amnesty 
announced in July; Mr Wankowicz was 
released on bail pending an appeal. 


Mr Wankowicz was one of 34 Polish 
intellectuals who protested last March 
against the restrictive censorship policy 
of the Government. He is an American 
citizen, and his offence was to send 
abroad material which was used for pro- 
paganda purposes by Radio Free Europe. 


(Mr Wankowicz left Poland in 1939; he 
served as a war correspondent with 
Polish forces in Italy, became an Ameri- 
can citizen in 1956 and returned to 


Poland in 1958.) 


Promotion manager wanted 


Peace News invites applications for the new position of Promotion 
Manager. The post involves fund-raising and promotion on a full-time 
basis as part of a special campaign to boost circulation. The work 
demands business skill and public relations talent combined with the 
capacity to find imaginative ways for Peace News to reach new 


audiences. 


Pay is on the usual Peace News scale with allowances for dependants. 
Applicants should write to the Secretary, Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1, giving details of age, education and qualifications, 
and suggesting what they feel would be the most effective methods of 
increasing Peace News’s readership. Applications should be received 


not later than November 30. 


front line 


To send a man to prison for “ slander- 
ing” his country - even to consider it a 
crime - is an indication that the Polish 
regime still holds the view that ideas can 
be held in check by coercive measures. 
This was the belief against which the 
Polish and Hungarian peoples revolted in 
1956. It is all the more depressing to 
find the so-called “progressive” or 
“liberal” countries of the Communist 
world behaving like this: an even longer 
sentence was imposed on Milovan Djilas, 
the Yugoslav author, for a _ similar 
“ offence.” 


But it is also worth remembering that 
propaganda organisations like Radio 
Free Europe, operating in a climate of 
cold war, provide the pretext on which 
the rulers of Eastern Europe can silence 
unpopular views. As long as the cold 
war lasts, ideas will be ‘in the front line, 
and intellectuals will have to struggle 
against attempts to dragoon them into 
patriotic postures. Just as in 1956, 
Western H-bombs could not help Hun- 
gary, Radio Free Europe has not helped 
Mr Wankowicz. 
* * * 


Just how jazz musicians manage to cope 
with the formalities and restrictions of 
recording sound and television broad- 
casts has always puzzled me. Tom Mc- 
Grath tells me he was at a recording 
session recently when the Don Rendell. 
Ian Carr Quintet, one of Britain’s lead- 
ing modern jazz groups, made a tape for 
BBC. Apparently, this was one of those 
rare sessions when everything seemed to 
go just right, so right that the musicians 
themselves are trying to get copies of the 
tape. It can be heard at 11 o’clock this 
Monday night on the Light Programme's 
“It’s Jazz.” In a coming issue of Peace 
News, Tom McGrath will be writing 
about the group’s history and how the 
recording was made. 


¥ * * 
When I was crowded out of the paper a 


Thousands have died in army and air 
attacks on villages suspected of harbour- 
ing rebels. Some villages have been 
completely burned to the ground. There 
are now 60,000 Sudanese refugees In the 
Congo and Uganda. A recent visitor to 
southern Sudan wrote in a letter to the 
noe Telegraph on Tuesday of this 
week: 


“Southern Sudan, always backward, 
is regressing still further. Government 
has vanished in many rural areas 
which are now rebel-dominated. Local 
roads have been swallowed up by the 
elephant grass and local schools 
closed.” 
The new government has members sym- 
pathetic to the south and its needs, 
although the southern rebel forces are 
not actually represented. The immediate 
need - to put an end to the oppressions 
carried out in the south by the army - 18 
a simple matter. To replace Arab ad- 
ministration by some form of home rule 
- which is what the southerners are most 
likely to demand - will be a more de- 
manding business. é 
What the new government can do im- 
mediately is to attempt to restore some 
trust in Arab rule. When the southern 
rebels surrendered in 1955, with the 
guarantee of a full investigation into 
their grievances and that nothern troops 
would do them no harm, they discovered 
to their cost that the British and 
northern Sudanese did not keep their 
side of the bargain. Since then their 
experience of life under Arab rule has 
only bolstered their understandable dis- 
trust. The new government must show 
clearly that it is interested in and sym- 
pathetic to the plight of the south and 
must make definite plans to give ! 
priority when the new-promised free- 
doms come into action. 


couple of weeks ago, one or two people 
wrote in to say that there would be 
ample room for everything if we didn’t 
waste so much space at the top of the 
pages. I thank these kind people for 
their concern, and promise not to let my- 
self be squeezed out again for some time; 
but I must point out two things. 


One: J don’t agree that space not printed 
on is necessarily space wasted. Two: the 
Paper is printed in different sections, at 
different times, so that what happens on 
Page 5, say, has no bearing on page 4. 
Pages 1, 4, 9 and 12 are the last to be 
printed, and they are not usually written 
until the rest of the paper is either 
printed or well under way. There is only 
a certain amount of materia} which can 
be squeezed on to these pages; so things 
sometimes get squeezed out. 

* * % 


Another thing people have asked me 
about recently is why we sometimes 
print a lot of letters to the editor, and 
sometimes none at all. The answer is 
that what we print is determined by 
what we get, and sometimes we don’t get 
any. Sometimes, too, they arrive too 
late: letters for publication should 
arrive on Monday morning, and not later. 
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Tom McGrath 


THE WAY OF 
THE IAMB 


Penguin Modern Poets, volumes 1-6, 


(Penguin Books, 2s 6d.) 


I have the unnerving feeling that one 
man, who never reveals his true identity, 
has taken over the English poetry scene. 
Just how long he has been skulking 
around it is difficult to say, but by this 
time he must have accumulated for 
himself a small fortune in poetry prizes 
and publication royalties. 
For proof of his existence I refer you 
to the Penguin Modern Poets series. On 
this set of handsome books his mark is 
everywhere. How can you spot him? 
Firstly, by his style. His work has a 
definite tone to it, an intelligent tone, 
subtle and controlled, which rarely rises 
above the conversational. His favourite 
device is to couple the use of the iambic 
foot with a semi-modern language. For 
this reason I have given him the pro- 
visional name of the Iamb. 
We encounter him in the poem which 
opens the Penguin series. The name 
given to its maker is Lawrence Durrell: 
All summer watch the children in the 
public garden 
The tribe of children wishing you were 
like them - 
These gruesome little artists of the 
impulse 
For whom the perfect anarchy sustains 
A brilliant apprehension of the 
present, 
In games of joy, of love or even 
murder 


On this green springing grass will 
empty soon 
A duller opiate, Loving, to the drains. 
The last two lines of that quotation may 
present some difficulty to the casual 
reader; but, and this is another feature 
of the Iamb's work, it is not insurmount- 


able. The remainder of the poem makes 
the meaning almost clear. It is the 
difficulty of the crossword puzzle. Given 
a sufficient number of letters supplied 
from other words, the puzzling clue can 
easily be solved by deduction. 


The demands made on the reader by a 
writer of Pound’s calibre, demands with 
a purpose, are nowhere present. They 
belong to a different, more ambitious 
conception of poetry. 
The Iamb is essentially a minor poet. 
As with all minor poets, the limits of 
his attainment are clearly demarcated. 
He can never fly too high. His com- 
pensation is that he will never fall flat 
on his face. This makes for a fairly pre- 
dictable poetic diet. If this is to the 
reader's taste, he will be happy. If not, 
he will hurry off, as I did, in search of a 
more adventurous menu. 
Within the Iamb’s conception of the 
poem, it is possible to make several neat 
points on the nature of human reality, 
several neat poems. The poem quoted 
above, for example, ends with a precise 
picture : 
What can they tell the watcher at the 
window, 
Writing letters, smoking up there 
alone, 
Trapped in the same limitation of his 
growth 
And yet not envying them their 
childhood 
Since he endured his own? 
Note that the use of the iambic foot 
gives to the poem a sound straight from 
the Englishman’s elegant literary tradi- 
tion, a sturdy sound. This is, of course, 
a tactical error, for the name he is 
employing in this particular poem - 
Lawrence Durrell - is identical with that 
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act, some lines, i 
would throw 
the poem or 
Do you « nus, though now 
4 tory only, the smashed lyre 
Ly tangled in your hair, 
sti s here, 
*h of all initiates and 
uncer’s only perfect peer? 
The Iamb seems coolly unaware that the 
revolutions wrought in modern poetry by 
Pound, Eliot and Carlos Williams ever 
took place. When he writes under the 
name of Jack Clemo, for example, it 1s 
difficult to see by what criteria his poems 
are being described as modern: 
This bare clay-pit is truest setting 
For love like ours: 
No bed of flowers 
But sand-ledge for our petting. 
The Spring is not our mating season: 
The lift of sap 
Would but entrap 
Our souls and lead to treason. ' 
The Iamb may often be sincere 1n his 
intentions. When he writes as Jack 
Clemo on religion this is only too clear. 
Unfortunately, the knowledge and in- 
sight he offers are hound to be what we 
already have access to, the knowledge 
and insights of the past. , 
It is significant that his poem to Kierke- 
gaard sounds much less modern and 
offers much less that is contingent on 
modern religious preoccupations than 
anything Kierkegaard would have writ- 
ten to him. Use the language of the 
past and you will reach the conclusions 
of the past: 
Why did you turn 
From gift of passionate norm, 
Afraid to let its ardours burn 
Down to the dark thorn roots 
And quicken there the choicer nuptial 
fruits? 
As I remember his work, Kierkegaard 
devoted much energy and print space to 
answering this very question. 
Between Durrell and Clemo, the Iamb 
offers several variations on the modern- 
olde style, pretending to be several 
different writers, all with different pre- 
occupations and intentions, all with 
much the same way of saying it - the 
way of the Iamb. Because of their style, 
none of the “writers” are ever able to 
come to grips with reality, particularly 
the reality of the present. 
When the Iamb appears as Charles 
Causley, his inabilities come across as 
an airy lack of concern for the present: 
one ballad is written for Katherine of 
Aragon, a poem is based on a subject 
“taken from a Normandy crucifix of 
1632.” When he writes as George Barker 
his limitations are even more fully ex- 
posed. In this guise he attempts to take 
on contemporary events and manages to 
write for “two young seamen lost over- 
board in a storm in Mid-Pacific, 
January 1940”: 
The seagull, spreadeagled, splayed on 
the wind, 
Span backwards shrieking, belly facing 
upward, 
Fled backward with a gimlet in its 
heart 
To see the two youths swimming hand 
in hand 
Through green eternity. O swept 
overboard. .... 
Enough quoted. The Iamb’s self-imposed 
limitations prevent him from ever writ- 
ing any of the poems he senses within 
himself. His writing is too clinical, too 
detached. In his vision the present can 
only be dealt with if it is viewed as the 
past. When he writes, rules and form- 
alities intrude, and instead of writing 
about the death of two sailors, he spouts 
- not very impressively - about a seagull. 
If the Iamb were a political force, he 
would undoubtedly be a Conservative. 
This makes it all the more surprising 
that he should adopt as a disguise the 
personality of former ‘angry young 
man,” Kingsley Amis. Fortunately the 
disguise is not successful. It is difficult 
to imagine Kingsley Amis writing, so 
smoothly, almost with a smile, in a 
poem called The Last War: 


W 
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The first country to die was normal 
in the evening 
Ate a good but plain dinner, chatted 
with some friends 
Over a glass, and went to bed soon 
after ten; 
And in the morning was found dis- 
figured and dead. 
That was a lucky one. 
It is possible to talk about the kind of 
effect the poet wanted to create when he 
wrote this. It is possible actually to 
stand back and watch him create that 
effect, so cleverly, with such skill. But 
it is not possible to experience such 
writing as anything other than a more 
subtle form of verse. So long as he 
writes in this clever-clever manner, the 
poet is destined to move further and 
further from the discovery of the poem. 
The same can be said of the Iamb when 
he writes as Dom Moraes, Peter Porter, 
Christopher Middleton, David Wevill, 
Thom Gunn, Ted Hughes, or any of the 
other identities he has taken over. His 
work is so much contrivance that I am 
sure, given the will and mind to do it, 
he could work out data and get a 
machine to write it for him. 


Contrivance is the lamb’s main contribu- 
tion in the poetry of George MacBeth. 
The usual rhythm lines are absent, but 
absurd notes appear to help the reader 
through the clinical horror poems. This: 


Il am dangerous 
in @ crisis 
with sharp legs and a screw 
in my genitals. I slice 
bacon-rind for a living. At nights I 
lie dried 
under the draining-board, dreaming 
of Nutcrackers 
and the Carrot-grater. lf I should 
catch him rubbing 
those tin nipples of hers 
in the bread-bin... 
effective enough in itself, is annotated by 
this: 
“A jealous pair of scissors complains 
about the racial prejudice which has 
prevented it from obtaining its rights 
in the way of housing, and which still 
interferes with its love-affairs.” 
Not all of the poets in the series are 
completely dominated by the Iamb. 
David Holbrook and R. S. Thomas hit 
some intonations of their own. Both are, 
however, heavily influenced by the 
Iamb. If there is an answer to him, it is 
probably in Penguin Modern Poets 5, in 
the poetry of Allen Ginsberg. 
Ginsberg has heavy debts to the past: 
the influence of Whitman and Blake is 
throughout his work. But he utilises the 
past to speak in and for the present. 
Much of his work might date, of course, 
but in the most effective way. Any future 
generations will remember and respect 
the power behind the poet who can 
make this abdication: 
Scientist alone is true poet he gives us 
the moon 
he promises the stars hell make us a 
new universe if it comes to that 
O Einstein I should have sent you my 
flaming mss. 
O Einstein I should have pilgrimaged 
to your white hair! 
then follows it with this statement on 
poetry: 
This is my rocket my personal rocket 
I send up my message 
Beyond 
Someone to hear me there 
My immortality 
without steel or cobalt basalt or 
diamond gold or mercurial fire 
without passports filing cabinets bits 
of paper warheads 
without myself finally 
pure thought 
message all and everywhere the 
same... 
...1 send you my rocket of amazing 
chemical 
more than my hair my sperm or the 
cells of my body 
the speeding thought that flies upward 
with my desire as instantaneous as 
the universe and faster than light 
and leave all other questions 
unfinished for the moment to turn 
back to sleep in my dark bed on 
earth. 
This is a definition of the poem in terms 
of force that will make followers of the 
Iamb rush for their literary analysis 


continued on page 8 
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John Wilkinson 


Man and machine 
Charlie Chaplin in ‘Modern Times’ 


The computer 
revolution: Is It 
out of control? 


Because we are often totally absorbed by the Social problems and 
international crises of the moment, we all too easily lose sight of many 
subtle, long-term technological and economic trends that endanger the 


values we are most concerned to preserve. 


In this article, John 


Wilkinson pessimistically predicts that man’s fascination with tech- 
nological “progress” will ultimately cheat him of his freedom and 
dignity; he indicates some of the ways in which this is already 


happening. 


Every area of the world, even the 
“underdeveloped,” is participating in a 
“technological information explosion.” 
Substance can be given to this cliché: 
many of the most important cultural 
indices are following an exponential 
curve, that is, a law of growth represent- 
ing an “explosion” in a system that 
was hitherto more or less stable but 
either is already out of control or very 
soon will be. 


We are accustomed ad nauseam to hear 
of the so-called population explosion and 
the dangers it represents to the future 
well-being of mankind. But lung cancer, 
coronary infarctions, bankruptcies, the 
gross national product, the destructive 
capacity of weapons of war (and the 
velocity of the vehicles which are de- 
signed to deliver them), the number of 
book titles and scientific papers, the 
pollution of air and streams - in fact, an 
indefinite variety of things - are partici- 
pating in that same exponential curve 
which is formally identical with the law 
regulating the growth of money at com- 
pound interest. 


A part of the increase, like the con- 
sumption of cheese or Cadillacs, is due 
directly to the effects of the population 
explosion. But these explosions take 
Place even where the population is 
stable, as, for example, in a country like 
Austria. The explosive demand, above 
and beyond the population explosion, 
for increased goods and services has 
been called the “revolution of rising 
(and often fulfilled) expectations.” The 
fact that different populations are in 
different stages of the exponential pro- 
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cess explains the increasing rate of 
divergence between “ haves” and “ have- 
nots”’ (in different countries and in the 
same). 


Exponential growth of useful knowledge 
and of the population has probably al- 
ways been the case since the advent of 
man upon the earth, in spite of all the 
cataclysms and catastrophes recorded by 
history. But this fact was obscured he- 
cause the initial part of an exponential 
curve rises so slowly with time that it 
is indistinguishable in immediate ex- 
perience from a straight line, and the 
universal Malthusianism is indiscernible. 
Human institutions in their earlier 
historical stages changed so slowly that 
human action was usually able to cope 
with their evolution in such a way that 
society was generally at worst in a quasi- 
equilibrium, with which man could come 
to terms. But after a certain point of an 
exponential curve has been reached in 
time, the curve’s acceleration is so great 
that the explosive phase proper may he 
said to have set in, and the process is 
irreversible. 


It is the way of all human institutions to 
proceed (like the good soldier Schweik) 
with the passage of time from sense to 
nonsense and from use to abuse; but 
the characteristic of the exploding tech- 
nological society is that changes sooner 
or later must take place in a fraction of 
the time necessary even to assess the 
situation. The exponential growth of 
communication makes all elements of 
the technological society so inter-related 
that any theory concerning any set of 
elements of the modern world is out of 
date before it can even be promulgated. 


No remotely adequate theory of the 
secondary (and unpredictable) effects of 
any political, social, or financial measure 
on the totality of society seems to be 
available to “decision”? makers in the 
Euramerican technological civilisation, 
whether in democratic or oligarchic 
states. One thing only is clear: any 
measure taken, say, politically achieves 
an unpredictable result, and therefore, 
except accidentally, a result very differ- 
ent from the one envisaged, even to the 
extent of bringing about the opposite of 
the desired effect. 


To be able to compete at home and 
abroad and to avoid social incoherence 
and industrial disorder, more and more 
decision processes have had to be re- 


placed by 
servomechanisms. “Computing machines” 
can be considered to include as especi- 
ally simple types both the older type 
of machine, which was used to gain 


computing machines and 


mechanical advantage, and the later 
energy-processing engine, which respec- 
tively produced the first two “ industrial 
revolutions.” 


A computing machine is not a machine 
at all in the usual sense of the word. 
Cogs, gears, ratchets, levers, and so on 
have nothing essentially to do with its 
operation. It is rather a mathematical 
or logical system, which, among other 
things, is able to operate with the 
speed appropriate to making decisions. 
It is useless to become mired in argu- 
ments about whether machines can 
think. (They can.) 


It is a property of these information- 
processing devices that, if they be joined 
together in such a way that the decisions 
(or “ outputs”) of the one become the 
“inputs” of the other, a new unitary 
machine is created with properties, 
among others, involving “ feedback ” and 
unpredictable secondary effects. It is 
therefore not possible to aver with much 
plausibility that the computer culture 
will continue to pursue values com- 
patible with the well-being (or even the 
survival) of the human race. The erst- 
while servant has become, or is rapidly 
becoming, the master, and displaying 
what looks very much like free will, or 
free whim. (For our present purposes 
the distinction is unnecessary.) 


The middle class of management is being 
automated out of existence as inexorably 
as the rural telephone operator. It can 
be seen now that this is a formal fact 
and is not dependent on anyone’s good 
or ill will; or upon capitalist inability to 
comprehend the computer revolution, 
this last being a charge that Marxist 
critics often bring, but one that, in a 
different way, is equally true of them. 
The inability of even the highest levels 
of management, financial, political, or 
military, to control the apparatuses of 
which they are nominally in charge has 
become apparent, except to the limited 
extent that these pretended makers of 
policy can discover and render them- 
selves subservient to technical imper- 
atives. The incoherence of Soviet foreign 
aid is as great as that of the American. 


All of the distinctively human that re- 
mains to any aggregation of men may 
soon be the poetical or the irrational. 
The first of these is still infinitely dear 
to us to the extent that it itself has 
escaped becoming technologised; but the 
second, which equates humanity with 
alienation, can scarcely fail to fill us 
with anxiety, although the exponential 
rise in the statistics of crime and mental 
illness in our cities is as much a part 


of the cultural explosion as that of any 
other factor. We have become urban 
without becoming urbane. The “ city” 
1s no longer a stable community, but a 
focal point for almost every sort of cul- 
tural explosion. To call our cities 

cancers”’ appears to be more than a 
vague analogy. 


Values that cannot easily be quantised 
can only survive by becoming the limited 
preserve of a few malcontents. What is 
universally called by university faculties 
“the publish or perish racket,’ and that 
measured in quantitative terms alone, 
rules the educational and research func- 
tions of almost every institution of 
higher learning. 

This causes an exponential growth in 
the number of learned journals, the 
number of which is approaching 150,000. 
The present author’s studies indicate 
that the average scientific contribution 
is read by 1.3 persons. Since some con- 
tributions are read by several hundred, 
the import of this figure is that most 
Papers are not read at all. They are, in 
act, not meant to be read but to be 
catalogued. It is hard to imagine a better 
example of the self-contained goals of a 
technologised professional specialism. 


On the other hand, the “information ” 
in Our newspapers is meant to be read 
but not to be stored up. A recent study 
showed that 85% of the “news” origi- 
nated internally to the news-gathering 
and printing operations, not news but 
noise, from the viewpoint of information 
theory. Denying “non-news” is a large 
part of every newspaper’s total output. 
Here and there an individual professor 
contrives to erect and satisfy some 
Private qualitative standard of excel- 
lence, but this is allowed to happen only 
on condition that the basic public 
quantitative standards have previously 
been met. The thesis of the technological 
society here, as always, refers to statisti- 
cal aggregates. 


The individual is theoretically free to 
escape. Some choose to do so, but they 
can succeed only if they have sufficient 

Prestige ” to be able to defy university 
administrations. To these few and to the 

schools” they gather about them we 
owe the few basic discoveries in science 
that have actually been made by 
Americans, 


As student enrolment increases exponen- 
tially, staffing problems are met by an 
ever-increasing use of electronic “teach- 
ing” devices of a very great variety. 
Examinations, too, tend more and more 
to be machine-graded. Education itself 
becomes a kind of machine program- 
ming, sometimes subtle, most often 
gross, but never valuational. The aver- 
age college graduate is a very badly 
programmed computer. 


Americans are fond of speaking of 
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aesthetic values, but since it is very 
difficult to translate these into quanti- 
tative price, the result is that such 
values find no place in the technological 
society, except insofar as, say, objets 
d'art, often of very dubious merit, can 
be priced and traded like securities. 


It is always a shock even to well- 
educated persons to discover that a vast 
academic bureaucracy, with PhDs in “art 
criticism” and the like, is engaged in 
authenticating kitsch (for example, 
dreadful old triptychs from country 
churches in Italy, which is where they 
belong) in order to satisfy the exponen- 
tially increasing demands of the art- 
purveying industry. This industry, after 
all, being once institutionalised as an 
important sector of the investment 
Market, does not propose to disappear 
merely because nearly all good art has 
come to rest permanently in museums. 


It is difficult to meet an American 
“city planner” who has any confidence 
at all that aesthetic values can possibly 
be incorporated into city planning if 
they run counter to the quantitative 
aspirations of the get-rich-quick gentry, 
as they almost invariably do. 


After a certain surprisingly modest 
standard of living has been reached, it 
is questionable whether the concept of 
“standard of living” itself plays any 
role at all in the exponential growth 
of the technological society. Growth 
rates, investment quotas, production 
Capacity, and export figures as such are 
the primary concern. 


One information-processing device that 
cannot easily accommodate itself to the 
universal acceleration is the human 
brain. Generals are always fighting the 
last war; and educators, as well as other 
purveyors of popular morality, are 
always instructing the last generation. 


If it be true that democracy is the 
“ civilisation of the ongoing dialogue,” 
then democratic institutions are in 
trouble indeed, and the dialogue will 
have to find ways to assert itself over 
the technological imperative without en- 
slaving itself still further, as most tech- 
niques of information-processing and 
communication force men to do. 


Up to the present, the “slack” in 
human ability to accommodate itself to 
the quantitative expansion of all its 
erstwhile cultural servants has always 
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been taken up by inventing more infor- 
mation-processing devices, with a con- 
sequent further retreat of the human 
before the non-human. How any kind of 
human primacy in the dialogue is to be 
asserted is a problem affecting demo- 
eracies and dictatorships alike. 

Such an analysis suffices to explain what 
has begun to be empirically apparent 
under the name of the “collapse of 
ideology.” Most political philosophies, 
for example, use terminologies that have 
a highly soothing effect on the human 
nervous system, but they have become 
increasingly irrelevant except in a 
negative way. They represent “ truths ie 
for which we may well be prepared to 
die, but by which we cannot live. — 

An analysis of the history of the indus- 
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trialised world since World War II, if it 
were carried out without benefit of the 
pious terminologies that have become 
mandatory on either side of the Iron 
Curtain, would almost certainly reveal 
that financial practices, the structure of 
Management and government, and the 
practices of daily life are approaching 
one another asymptotically. Rivalries, of 
course, exist, but it is hard to see how 
they differ from the almost identical 
rivalries of the nineteenth century, when 
totally different ideological smokescreens 
were popular. 


No version of the quantitative society 
necessarily refers to the individual. A 
man today is perhaps not quite so free 
to arrange his own life as was, say, an 
Epicurean, by retreating into his garden 
and shutting out what appeared to him 
as the morbidly decadent society of 
Athens. The modern technological re- 
public has resources at its disposal for 
enforcing conformity which were not 
available to the Athenians. With the 
technologising of police power, miniatur- 
ised electronic eavesdropping and the 
like, how few evasive procedures would 
avail the individual today in maintain- 
ing his privacy is clear. 

Nevertheless, all semi-stable modern 
states prudentially allow more or less 
personal freedom to their citizens, pro- 
vided they do not use it in such a way as 
to come into open conflict with the tech- 
nocrats. Even many Communist govern- 
ments (Poland and MHungary, for 
example)- tolerate a great degree of 
freedom of speech provided the citizen 
refrains from attacking the government 
in print, or does so in channels like the 
Russian humorous magazine Krokodil, 
furnished by the regime. 


The answer to the question: what can 
be done? is possibly: nothing. There 
is always a temporal point at which it is 
in principle impossible to stop an expon- 
ential growth. Ideas, or forces, or 
energies, cannot be introduced (or nulli- 


Above: The International Business 
Machines Corporation’s “ informa- 
tion machine” at the New York 
World’s Fair. The machine is a 
large theatre which will show 
audiences, says IBM, “a vivid pre- 
sentation on the similarity of the 
methods used by computer systems 
and those used in solving human 
problems of everyday life.” 


Left: A French housewife shopping 
with IBM punched cards at a Nice 
supermarket. Shoppers take a card 
for every item they select, and at 
the exit a tabulating machine re- 
ceives the cards and prints an 
itemised invoice. 


(Photos: IBM) 


fied) with sufficient speed to stop the 
explosion. What possible warrant does 
the past history of the human race give 
us to suppose that there are not some 
problems too big and rapid to handle 
rationally except by the Fabian strategy 
of letting the explosion take place? 


But if we suppose that we have not yet 
reached the point of no return, the only 
feasible therapy is to re-introduce the 
human being into a dialogue that now 
contains high-speed computers as essen- 
tial participants. The human brain is 
(and will conceivably for a certain 
critical period remain) an information- 
processing computer, in part, which 
possesses enormous advantages in ver- 
satility over machine computers, even if 
it has heen hopelessly outdistanced in 
speed. There may he some way of trad- 
ing off this versatility against velocity. 
If such a possibility exists, it will surely 
be by way of certain mathematical 
languages with feedback, into which 
i can be at least partially trans- 
lated. 


Our older theories contribute no more 
to predictive power than astrology. 
Theories in natural languages (like Eng. 
lish or German) are as little suited to 
the task of decision and contro] as 
stone-axes to the manufacture of pre- 
cision chronometers. They are unsuited 
to forming generalisations, tied essen- 
tially to myth and totem, and consoli- 
dated (not to say sclerosed) by tradition. 


Admirably adapted, perhaps, to the ex- 
pression of the “ collective unconscious ” 
and to the purposes of poetry, natural 
languages are in principle unable to 
discuss or formulate modern problems of 
high technology. It would be wrong, 
however, to assume that the invention of 
more appropriate “mathematical” langu- 
ages necessarily implies that they would 
be so recondite as to be understandable 
only by a few. The contrary is probably 
the case. Mathematics and logic, after 
all, are only persistent attempts to think 
clearly. 

A more general solution of valuational 
problems would be to get them thorough- 
ly and widely discussed with the help 
of cybernetically trained experts while 
there is yet time, and then to have the 
resulting valuational agreements pro- 
grammed into the computers in such a 
way as not to be easily removed. 


Perhaps we can find a way to introduce 
into the quantitative society values like 
justice. The time, however, is short. A 
characteristic of an exponential curve 
after a certain point might be summed 
up in a homely way by saying: if the 
alarming things you are hearing right 
now are not true, wait six months. 


John Wilkinson is a staff member of the 
Centre for the Study of Democratle 
Institutions in Santa Barbara, California. 
His article is one of the centre’s occa- 
sional papers about significant issues in- 
volved in the maintenance of a free 
society. It is reprinted here in an 
abridged form with the permission of 
the centre. 


Peter Williams 


Aid, trade and investment 


The Anatomy of Foreign Aid, by Sidney 
Lens, Andrew Gunder Frank, Malcolm 
Caldwell and Walter 
(Peace News, 1s 6d.) 


This pamphlet is a collection of four 
essays, two of them concentrating on 
the situation in Latin America, and two 
on problems of British aid. It is pre- 
faced by a foreword by Lord Boyd Orr 
and is concluded by a Peace News 
editorial. 


This group of essays does not really 
form a coherent whole. It is far from 
being an exhaustive description of the 
anatomy of foreign aid. The subject 
matter, and even the approach of the 
different authors, varies so greatly that 
it is impossible to discuss the pamphlet 
as a unit. Mr Lens and Professor Frank 
confine their attention to Latin America. 
They stress the need for social and 
economic reform on the part of Latin 
American societies themselves and seem 
to throw doubt on both the actual and 
potential efficacy and effectiveness of 
outside aid. Professor Frank even thinks 
that Brazil would be better without any 
aid at all. This contrasts oddly with Mr 
Caldwell’s and Mr Birmingham’s implicit 
assumption that the main question about 
aid is how to give more and better. 


Lord Boyd Orr starts the pamphlet off 
on the wrong foot by appearing to sup- 
port certain views, put forward later in 
the pamphlet by other contributors, 
which are debatable, to say the least. He 
first takes up the old theme that the 
widening gap between the wealth of the 
rich countries and the poverty of the 
poor partly reflects the “loss” caused 
by the fall of prices “since the last 
war” for the developing countries. 

But the whole concept of “loss” to poor 
countries depends very much on taking 
the Korean commodity price peak as 
one’s base period for the calculation. If 
one adopts pre-Korean war figures as the 
base, it could be argued that developing 
countries have made considerable gains 
at the expense of the rich countries. 

Clearly, developing countries would 
stand to benefit if commodity prices 
were both higher and more stable - 
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kits. But their needling little criticisms 
- “he is so untidy,” “no technique ”’ etc. 
- cannot touch Ginsberg. 

In the first place, he is not a poet as the 
Iamb would define that word. Ginsberg 
lives first. From time to time his life 
spills over into writing, but essentially 
his interest is in how he lives. 

There is none of the cautious concern 
with form and content that stifles so 
much of contemporary English writing, 
yet he manages to fuse form and con- 
tent into one direct statement from the 
most elemental regions of his own being. 
If his output is read without the context 
provided by English literary tradition, 
he emerges as the most careful of 
writers. It is impossible to imagine any 
of his writing taking any other form 
than the one he has made for it. Every 
word does in fact count. There is no 
untidiness. 

By defining the poem in terms of force, 
Ginsberg produces a meaningful entity, 
meaningful to the reader because of the 
forces it sparks off in him, meaningful 
to the poet because of the assertions it 
makes: I poem, therefore I am; I am, 
therefore I poem. Poetry is seen as an 
elemental verb, not a parlour game. 


t renounce wer and I will never 
é support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
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always assuming these commodities 


lcould still sell in competition with arti- 


ficial substitutes - and if the cost of their 
imported manufactures were lower. But 
the assumptions made by Lord Boyd 
Orr and others, that the highest price 
ever for commodities in some sense 
represents normality and that any faliing 
away from this high (some would say 
artificially high) level is in some sense 

“loss’’ to developing countries, are 
not self-evident truths. 


Lord Boyd Orr goes on to say that 
“ according to the results of the investi- 
gation made by some economists and 
others (my italics), it seems doubtful 
whether this financial aid has been of 
much value to the poor countries.” In 
support, he cites figures provided in 
Professor Frank’s article on Brazil, and 
also the Professor of International 
Affairs at Edinburgh University. In 
fact, Professor Frank's calculations show 
that the general pattern of US economic 
relations with Brazil have resulted in a 
net foreign exchange loss to Brazil. This 
is not the same as saying aid has not 
been of much value - the foreign ex- 
change drain would be much greater 
without it. 


Fallacy 


Lord Boyd Orr quotes the professor at 
Edinburgh as estimating “ that the 
British outflow of £140m in bilateral aid 
in 1962-3 might well have disguised a net 
gain of £30m.” If the professor in ques- 
tion did indeed make this statement, it 
seems likely that it was wrenched out of 
context from the discussion of aid and 
the balance of payments in the Overseas 
Development Institute’s recent pamphlet 
British Aid - Government Finance. The 
ODI pamphlet was arguing that the 
burden of aid on the British balance of 
payments has been greatly exaggerated 
by the British Treasury. It certainly did 
not suggest that £140m-worth of goods 
and services transferred from Britain 
could be calculated as a transfer to 
Britain of £30m-worth of goods and 
services from the developing countries. 
Both the distinguished Edinburgh pro- 
fessor and, at one remove, Lord Boyd 
Orr himself, should have known better 
than to propagate such an extraordinary 
fallacy. 


Lord Boyd Orr goes on to say that 
“financial aid and technical assistance 
must have been of some help in educa- 
tion and health, but it is doubtful how 
far they have made a contribution to 
raising the standard of living of the 
poor countries” The implication here is 
that education and health are relatively 
unimportant. Mr Lens and Professor 
Frank, in their articles, appear to share 
the same view. Mr Lens says: “ Educa- 
tion and health improvements are both 
real and substantial, but paradoxically 
they pose serious new problems,” and 
Professor Frank comments: “The em- 
phasis of American public capital invest- 
ment in Latin America is on education 
and health - latrine-building, as it has 
been aptly dubbed.” Professor Frank, 
who seems to lay such store by the 
Soviet model of economic development, 
is apparently unaware that modern 
educational economists regard the work 
of the Soviet Professor Strumilin in 1925, 
demonstrating the high economic return 
of educational investment, as being of 
crucial importance. In fact, better 
education and health are both compo- 
nents of a higher standard of living and, 
from the economic point of view, one of 
the most productive forms of investment. 
Lord Boyd Orr concludes with the sug- 
gestion for an “impartial investigation 
of the terms on which financial aid is 
given, and an estimate of how much of 
the aid promotes the political and 
economic interest of the country giving 
aid, and how much it contributes to 
abolishing poverty in the poor coun- 
tries.” If such a survey were possible, 
and if the relevant calculations could 
be made, it would indeed be helpful, 
though I doubt whether it would prove 
true in a direct economic sense that “the 
main gain in financial aid accrues to the 


wealthy countries,” as Lord Boyd Orr 
himself seems to believe. 


Mr Lens’s piece on “ Roadblocks to Re- 
form in Latin America” is not really a 
close study of aid as such, but of the 
need for social and economic change. 
Mr Lens argues that the annual expendi- 
ture of £350m by the United States 
under the Alliance for Progress is incap- 
able of achieving its twin objectives, the 
fostering of democratic government and 
the promotion of economic progress, 
because of social conditions in Latin 
American countries. ““The aims of the 
Alliance,” he says, ‘have been frustrated 
by the machinations of the stubborn 
and resourceful Latin oligarchy, and 
thwarted by American insistence on a 
sophisticated, free enterprise approach 
poorly suited to solve the problems of 
what is still basically a_ relatively 
agrarian economy.” He accuses the 
United States of severely hampering 
progress towards the goals of the 
Alliance for Progress by its insistence on 
an all-pervading private enterprise, its 
reluctance to support thoroughgoing 
land reform and its close ties with the 
oligarchies. 


There is certainly a sense in which 
economic aid bolsters up the position of 
those in power; and it would have been 
interesting to have a more detailed dis- 
cussion of how Mr Lens thinks an aid- 
giving country can intervene from the 
outside to secure social reform over the 
heads of the ruling classes of the country 
being aided. One suspects that it is more 
true to say, as Mr Lens himself sug- 
gests, that “the basic job will have to 
be done by the Latins themselves.” 


Brazil 


Professor Frank’s article on Brazil 
argues that the economic relationship 
between Brazil and the United States is 
almost entirely one-sided, and works to 
the advantage of US economic interests, 
which are making huge profits from 
American aid. Professor Frank argues 
that the net contribution of United 
States capital to Brazil is negative 
because of the outflow of interest pay- 
ments and repatriation of capital to the 
US. It is hard for a non-expert to com- 
ment authoritatively on his statistics, 
but one must stress the distinction be- 
tween balance of payments deficits and 
wasteful investment. Is it not possible 
that foreign investment in Brazil has 
greatly benefited that country by con- 
tributing to national income and employ- 
ment, while causing serious problems 
on the external account when the profits 
are repatriated? 


It is worth noting that according to 
estimates Professor Frank himself 
quotes, the net capital movement to 
the United States from several Latin 
American countries (including Brazil) in 
the last eleven years of £2,081m is only 
one-fifth of the total private capital 
estimated to be held abroad by nationals 
of these countries. In other words, it is 
rather hard to blame the Americans for 
Brazil’s entire economic difficulties! 


Professor Frank has some hard things to 
say about the activities of American 
firms in Brazil, but he gives an extrem- 
ely confusing picture of the damage 
which he alleges this capital is doing to 
Brazil’s economy. He shows that over 
the years 1950-54, all foreign investment 
amounted to 8.2% of total investments 
in Brazil, though in the years 1955-59 
only 2%. At one point he describes the 
overseas element as “so small a foreign 
addition to her (Brazil’s) total invest- 
ment.” Yet elsewhere he _ accuses 
American capital of progressively de- 
nationalising Brazilian industry, mis- 
directing Brazilian investment, etc. 


Professor Frank also seeks to show that 
American firms borrow Brazilian capital 
from local US banks with Brazilian 
deposits, from Brazilian banks and from 
the Brazilian Government. He says ‘“ the 
earnings that are not shipped home are 
then reinvested in Brazil, often not by 
building new productive facilities but by 
buying up or buying into existing 
Brazilian installations and thus transfer- 


ring .their direction into American 
hands also.” 

Several questions arise from this analy- 
sis. How is it, in the first place, that the 
earnings on such investment do not 
accrue to the Brazilian owners of the 
capital? Secondly, surely if the Ameri- 
cans “buy up or buy into existing 
Brazilian installations,’ this releases 
local Brazilian capital for investment in 
new productive facilities? 


Hard to stomach 


Even if one starts out with sympathy 
for the view that official aid to develop- 
ing countries and overseas private invest- 
ment in them may not be anything like 
as beneficial as the rich countries would 
like to make out, it is hard to stomach 
the analysis put forward by Professor 
Frank. He contemptuously dismisses the 
United States Food for Peace Pro- 
gramme as “supporting the increasing 
monopolisation and therewith excess 
capacity of US agriculture,” as if this 
made gifts of food any the less beneficial 
to the poorer countries. US Government 
aid money “provides the credits for 
foreign purchase of increasingly mono- 
polised US industry.” These are the 
slogans of a political dogmatist, not the 
analysis of a social scientist. 

Professor Frank explains that the tying 
of loans to purchases of US goods is to 
prevent Brazil trading more with Wes- 
tern Europe or the socialist countries; 
yet whoever heard of the Russians giving 
loans to Latin America or anywhere 
else to buy American goods? He suggests 
that the present world economic arrange- 
ments (amongst which he _ includes 
NATO!) are “conspiratorial” towards 
the underdeveloped world. He suggests 
that “the general standard of living in 
Brazil | and in almost all other poor 
countries was higher before they became 
entangled in the relationship of trade, 
aid, and especially of foreign investment, 
than it is today.” It is a charming 
thought to suppose that the Brazilians 
would prefer the standard of living in 
Brazil in 1464 to that in 1964, or that, 
say, the Uganda or Zambia of 1464 had 
a higher standard of living than Uganda 
or Zambia now. 


It is a pity that Professor Frank’s dog- 
matic approach to the problems of Brazil 
has led him to exaggerate and distort 
his case, for there is a good deal of 
truth in his suggestion that aid, trade 
and overseas private investment are no 
substitute for greater efforts on the part 
of developing countries themselves. 


Maicolm Caldwell writes about Britain’s 
aid programme. He asks how this com- 
pares with that of other countries and 
how effective it is. After Professor 
Frank’s tirade, Mr Caldwell’s voice is 
one of reason and moderation. He finds 
that Britain is less generous than some 
other western countries, both in terms 
of aid as a ratio of gross national pro- 
duct and in terms of the interest rates 
which have been charged. He suggests 
that the seriousness of aid’s impact on 
the balance of payments has been grossly 
exaggerated and proposes that Britain’s 
long-term policy should be to work for 
the creation of international co-operation 
in the monetary and aid fields. 


I find myself agreeing with much that 
Mr Caldwell says, but I wonder what is 
his evidence for the statement that 
“there is also a good deal of evidence 
that UN-administered projects are, in 
general, more effective and efficient than 
any others?” Certainly the World Bank 
enjoys an extremely high reputation, but 
then it is run on virtually commercial 
lines. But many of those in the know 
throw up their hands in horror at the 
idea that the UN specialised agencies 
can be described as conducting their 
business effectively. We should certainly 
not try to expand these channels for aid- 
giving until more serious thought has 
been given to the possibilities of reform, 
and I would hope the new British 
Government would give a lead with this. 
Mr Birmingham discusses ways round 
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A new civilian government in South 
Vietnam - the first since the coup d’état 
which overthrew Diem in November 
1963 - was facing a serious crisis within 
days of its formation last week. The 
groups which had been demanding a new 
Civilian regime since last August - when 
demonstrations ended General Nguyen 
Khanh’s presidency - appeared to be 
dissatisfied with the new government. 


After the demonstrations in August, 
Major General Nguyen Khanh resigned 
the presidency and ruled the country as 
Prime Minister on an interim basis, 
promising to transfer the country to 
civilian rule. 


Cease-fire in 
the Yemen 


A cease-fire in the Yemen civil war came 
into force last Sunday. It was agreed 
upon by the Royalists and Republicans, 
opposing forces in the Yemen fighting of 
the last two years, after peace talks in 
the Sudan. 
A conference on the Yemen is planned 
for November 23, to be attended by 
religious and tribal leaders, army officers 
and others with experience of the region. 
The members of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, half Royalist and half Republi- 
can, which reached agreement on the 
cease-fire after the Sudan talks, will also 
be attending. 
The main problems before the conference 
will be the future of the Egyptian troops 
now in the Yemen, without whose with- 
drawal Yemeni self-determination is 
practically impossible ; and how to recon- 
cile the Republican regime in the Yemen 
with the theocratic system adhered to by 
the tribesmen. 
It seems likely that President Nasser will 
want to reduce the number of troops in 
the Yemen, but he will want to retain 
some strength there to protect the 
Republic from any unexpected tribal 
assault, and to keep pressure on the 
peers South Arabian Federa- 
on. 
King Faisal of Saudi Arabia said last 
Sunday, it was reported in last Monday’s 
Times, that the main purpose of the 
cease-fire and of the meeting was “to 
stop the massacres.” He wanted to create 
a cooling-off period so that the region’s 
troubles could be discussed calmly by the 
Yemenis themselves. 
The conference is expected to be a 
stormy affair and some commentators 
think that the cease-fire may be broken 
during it. 


Stiltowing 


Some months ago John Keohane pointed 
out in this column that we would not 
have to make such an urgent appeal for 
money if people would simply pay their 
debts. Housmans Bookshop and Peace 
News were owed several hundred pounds 
which they badly needed. 

This week I inquired what the response 
had been to this statement. I was told 
that a few people had paid up; but a lot 
more had said how pleased they were to 
see this point made in an appeal, and 
they were sorry not to have paid, and 
they certainly would pay very soon. They 
haven’t, of course. 

It’s now only just over two months to 
the annual balancing of the books. If 
you owe us money, please let us have it 
soon. We aren’t in the habit of sending 
out solicitors’ letters; no-one else would 
put up with the bad debts we put up 
with; we need the money. Don’t take 
advantage of us. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since February 1 


£2368 


contributions this week £36 17 9 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 


treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


On October 26, a civilian, Mr Phan Khac 
Suu, was installed in Saigon as South 
Vietnam's head of state. Then last week 
Mr Tran Van Huong was appointed 
Prime Minister, taking over the post 
from General Khanh, and he formed his 
government. Barely 24 hours later, the 
groups that had demanded a civilian 
government were finding it unsatisfac- 


tory. 

age Friday’s New York Times reported 
that almost all the Saigon newspapers, 
most of them spokesmen for one of the 
political or religious groups, criticised 
the choice of government ministers from 
civil service ranks rather than from 
among active politicians. One newspaper 
headline said : ‘‘ Our Revolution is Being 
Betrayed Again.” Editorials noted that 
the new ministers were nothing more 
than remnants of the regime of Ngo 
Dinh Diem and of previous govern- 
ments. 

Meetings were being held _ last week 
among student groups to decide what 
action to take against the new govern- 
ment. The New York Times reported 
that “student leaders closely connected 
with the Buddhist political organisations 
are speaking up after more than a month 
of relative quiet.” 

On Thursday of last week, the chairman 
of South Vietnam’s provisional legisla- 
ture, Dr Nguyen Xuan Chu, resigned, 
complaining that the new government 
was too remote from the political reall- 
ties of the country. He said that he had 
approved of the_ appointment of Mr 
Huong as Prime Minister, but " now that 
the list of the Huong Government mem- 
OS 


No A-bomb for 


India, 
says Shastri 


Despite increased demands that India 
should develop nuclear weapons, (last 
week’s Peace News), Indian ministers 
have emphatically stated that the Indian 
atomic energy programme 1S to remain 
ly peaceful. 
Mir Shestri, Indian Prime Minister, told 
a delegates’ meeting of the ruling Con- 
gress Party last Sunday that India could 
not be turned away from her peaceful 
purposes by China’s explosion of a 
nuclear weapon. 
The Foreign Minister, Mr Swaran Singh, 
supported him in telling protesting dele- 
gates to the All-India conference com- 
mittee meeting in Andhra State that 
India would not make the bomb. 
In his speech, Mr Shastri said that India 
would not join the nuclear race, nor 
would she ask for_a nuclear umbrella 
from any bloc. “But we will try to 
eliminate the threat and terror of 
nuclear weapons,” he said. 
“Tt would strain the Indian economy to 
the utmost if we go in for the bomb. For 
internal and international reasons, I do 
not think India has any alternative but 
to pursue a policy of peace without any 
fear of terror from China or any 
other country which possesses nuclear 
weapons.” 


‘We will shoot 
down U2 planes’ 
— Castro 


Cuba can use Soviet ground-to-air 
missiles installed there by the Russians 
in 1962, according to a statement by Dr 
Castro, the Prime Minister, made in an 
interview with a New York Times 
reporter and published last Sunday. 
Castro said he would use the_anti-air- 
craft missiles to bring down U2 recon- 
naissance planes if ‘“ legal means” could 
not be found to put an end to their 
flights. When Cuba took control of the 
missiles, Castro undertook not to shoot 
at U2s until all other remedies were 
exhausted. 

Dr Castro also said that the number of 
Russian troops in the island in 1962 had 
been under-estimated. It was much more 
than the accepted figure of 22,000, al- 
though he would not say how much. 
There were also, he said, enough Soviet 
military technicians left to provide ‘a 
solid combat force" that would fight 
against “any actual invasion” by the 
armed forces of the United States or any 
other country. 
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Vietnam: new civilian regime in trouble 


bers has been officially published, I 
realise that political realities have not 
been taken into consideration. I am 
afraid that such a government cannot 
win the confidence of the population.” 

Most of the critics of the new govern- 
ment, states the New York Times report, 
can be linked with Thich Tri Quang, the 
powerful Buddhist monk from central 
Vietnam who played a crucial role in the 
downfall of General Khanh, yet went 
into virtual seclusion in the subsequent 
process of reconstructing a government. 


His influence is detected in the refusal 
of some leading figures to serve in Mr 
Huong’s cabinet. 


Mr Huong said that his government 
would put down any demonstrations 
comparable to those last August which 
forced General Khanh out of office. Last 
Friday, he added that the composition of 
his cabinet might have “ shortcomings,” 
but called on people in all walks of life 
to strengthen national discipline as one 
of the preconditions for defeating com- 
munism. 


Admiral Heye resigns 


Vice-Admiral Hellmuth Heye, the West 
German Commissioner (or Ombudsman) 
for the Bundeswehr, resigned on Novem- 
ber 3. His resignation will take effect 
on March 31. 


Heye, who is 69, has been at the centre 
of political controversy in West Germany 
for several months, since he expressed 
his concern over reactionary tendencies 
in the Bundeswehr in a series of articles 
in the Munich illustrated weekly Quick 
(Peace News, June 26). He was rebuked 
by the Chancellor in the Bundestag over 
his warning that the Bundeswehr was in 
danger of becoming “a state within a 
state.” 

Last month Admiral Heye renewed his 
criticisms of the Bundeswehr before 
foreign correspondents in Bonn, and he 
openly advocated a regular army and 
the ending of conscription in West 


Germany. His remarks were rejected by 
Herr von Hassel, the Defence Minister, 
and condemned by Dr Gerstenmeier, 
President of the Bundestag, as exceeding 
the functions of the commissioner’s 
office. 

Dr Gerstenmeier, stated The Times on 
November 4, has taken the view that 
neither the office of Ombudsman, nor the 
development of a democratic German 
army, is served by resounding public 
charges against the Bundeswehr and still 
less by overstepping the legal limits set 
to the office. 

Vice-Admiral Heye last week gave as 
grounds for his resignation his present 
state of health - he suffers from diabetes 
- as well as his inability to adjust him- 
self to the closer limits to his office 
which, he alleges, are ‘‘ now being sought 
by some quarters.” 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL 


Ground floor flat, two rooms and a kitchen, with garden, available at 
Lansbury House on service tenancy basis. Applicants must be sym- 
pathetic to the movement and willing to co-operate. Middle-aged couple 
preferred. Enquiries ; Secretary, WRI, Lansbury House, 88 Park Ave., 


Enfield, Middlesex. 
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Erich Heckel: ‘The Lunatic’ 


Theodore Roszak 


The anxious beauty 
of the Brucke 


From now until December 6 the Tate 
Gallery is exhibiting the work of six 
German artists who, under the name of 
the Briicke, studied, painted, and lived 
together for the better part of eight 
years, from 1905 to 1913. 


With the exception of one, Otto Mueller, 
they acquired from this intimate asso- 
ciation a remarkable consistency of style 
and mood. Mueller’s work is so very 
different in temperament that it is im- 
possible to offer generalisations about 
the group which will include his placid, 
bucolic scenes with their muted colours 
and soft textures. 


Leaving Mueller to one side, then, his 
five colleagues - Ernst Kirchner, Erich 
Heckel, Emil Nolde, Max Pechstein and 
Karl Schmidt-Rottluff - take their place 
in history as the creators of German 
expressionist painting. Which is to say 
they participate in the same over-ripe, 
fin-de-siecle romanticism that produced 
the emotional contortionism of Richard 
Strauss’s music and the _ sickly-sweet 
lyricism of the English decadents. This 
was a _ bedevilled cultural movement, 
hounded by an insatiable need to agitate 
the sensibilities, to probe every dark 
recess of human experience. But its 
devils were capable of beauty and in- 
sight. This was, after all, the culture 
that underlay the work of Freud. 


No doubt there is a good, mouth-filling 
German word to describe the lurid inten- 
sity of the canvases of the Briicke, a 
term one would have to translate with 
some awkward phrase like “ strenuously 
feelingful.” Here are five painters who 
will respect no barriers in their effort 
to charge the canvas with power. The 
colours of Nolde and Schmidt-Rottluff 
are often so potent that they sting the 
eye. And the distortions of Kirchner’s 
and Heckel’s composition are nearly 
severe enough to produce a headache. 
This is, in fact, the same weird and wild 
angularity that was used to create an 
atmosphere of hallucination in that 
ludicrous classic of the silent screen, 
The Cabinet of Dr Caligari. 

It is no wonder that, in their exploration 
of visual and emotional extremes, some 
members of the group should turn to 
neurotic and primitive motifs, as in 
Heckel’s “ Lunatic” or Nolde’s studies 
of Papuan and New Guinea natives. But 
even when the setting is as civilised and 


“normal” as Kirchner’s Potsdamer 
Platz, with its painted ladies of the 
night strolling through a nightmare of 
twisted avenues, a savage and psychotic 
lewdness thrusts itself wickedly forward. 
So, too, Kirchner’s painting of a man 
and woman, bearing the innocent title 
“Reclining Woman: Conversation,” 
seethes with dark lust and decadence. 


The largest and most memorable work 
of the exhibition is Nolde’s “Life of 
Christ,” which is made up of nine large 
panels. With a violence of colour and 
angular distortion, Nolde envelopes the 
figure of Christ in an environment of 
criminal corruption that is the painted 
counterpart of Oscar Wilde’s Salome. 
Indeed, the mood of half-crazed pro- 
fanity even touches Nolde’s Jesus, who 
appears as a_wild-eyed prophet, a 
creature as mad as he is divine. 

What I have always found most impres- 
Sive about the German expressionists - 
especially the painters of the Bricke - 
is the remarkable reflection one finds 
in their work of the gathering violence 
and perverted power of their society. 
There is a tension to their work which 
again and again gives way to frenzy. 
Heckel’s “ Day of Glass ” is, superficially, 
a painting of a nude bathing in a pond. 
But the entire composition has all the 
jagged force of a shattering window. So 
the taut curves of Kirchner’s ‘“ Black 
Circus Rider” seem to bend round into 
the explosive circle of a spring too 
tightly wound. It is as if these painters 
had dipped their brushes into the 
diseased soul of their society to find 
those tortured hues and lines. 

Like most artists, the members of the 
Briicke were themselves quite sane. They 
were - especially Nolde and Kirchner - 
greatly gifted painters, given wholly to 
their craft and deeply immersed in the 
artistic cross-currents of their time. But 
boiling up beneath the anxious beauty 
of their work one feels unmistakably 
the imaginative adumbration of a vast, 
demonic, and devastating social evil. 
Significantly, the six painters ended their 
existence as a group in 1913 - as if their 
prophecy were then complete. In 1914 
their worst anticipations became a 
reality. 

The Tate’s exhibition is an excellent 
presentation of a group of exciting and 
important painters. It deserves the most 
appreciative attention. 


AID, TRADE, INVESTMENT 


from page 8 


the usual] Treasury objection that Britain 
cannot afford to increase its aid to any 
meaningful extent because of the balance 
of payments. Unfortunately, he does not 
examine critically the validity of the 
Treasury’s objections. He might have 
reflected on Mr Caldwell’s suggestion 
that there are, in fact, many ways in 
which the aid programme could be 
stepped up without upsetting our 
balance of payments. And as the Over- 
seas Development Institute has recently 
pointed out, aid is only one sector of the 
economy which entails overseas expendi- 
ture - do we equally weigh the direct 
and indirect effect on the balance of 
payments of building motorways in 
Britain? 


Mr Birmingham rightly points out that 
balance of payments problems in aid 
are problems of the rich countries. The 
poor countries are not building up 
foreign exchange reserves and, if 
British aid is not spent back in Britain, 
then it is probably disbursed in Europe, 
the United States, or Japan. Mr Birming- 
ham therefore suggests that, if the rich 
countries all raised their foreign aid 
contribution in a concerted movement, 
say, to the level of 2% of GNP, they 
could avoid balance of payments pro- 
blems for individual countries. 


This is an attractive idea in theory, but 
Mr Birmingham himself admits that 
agreement along these lines is unlikely. 
It is improbable because many of the 
rich countries are less favourably dis- 
posed than Britain to increasing their 
aid to developing countries. For some 
of them, like the United States which is 
not competitive in all sections of world 
markets, a general increase in aid would 
not be matched by a _ proportionate 
increase in trade orders: and most of 
the extra aid would, of course, come 
from the US. 


Mr Birmingham therefore makes a 
second suggestion, which is that for the 
time being, Britain goes it alone by 
providing more aid in tied form. In 


particular, he suggests that advantage 
be taken of areas and industries in 
Britain where there is excess capacity 
and unemployment, such as Belfast, 
Durham and Glasgow. 

This is certainly an attractive idea, 
though one should not oversimplify 
what is involved in putting it into prac- 
tice. It is extremely difficult to decide 
whether excess capacity is a temporary 
phenomenon due to a “stop” phase in 
the economic cycle, or whether excess 
capacity results from the fact that the 
industries concerned are basically ineffi- 
cient. If the latter is true, support from 
aid funds could be unwise. Moreover, 
surplus capacity aid is extremely in- 
flexible, since it dictates to the recipient 
country what kind of aid it must have. 
Some developing countries are in great- 
est need of aid which they can freely use 
to pay local costs, such as labour and 
raw materials, and surplus capacity aid 
is the most inappropriate form of assis- 
tance to meet needs of this kind. 
Nevertheless, one must welcome Mr 
Birmingham’s general approach, which 
is that instead of simply citing balance 
of payments difficulties as a reason for 
not giving more aid, we should think 
more constructively about the way to 
overcome such difficulties. This is an 
especially urgent task just now if 
Britain's current economic problems are 
not to result in retrenchment on the aid 
ront. 


The pamphlet is rounded off by an 
editorial on what needs to be done. It 
comes up with four “ solutions.” 


1. Our aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries should be at least doubled. 


2. Aid should be in the form of out- 
right grants, not of loans. 

3. There must be increased inter- 
national control of trade to guaran- 
tee prices for the poor nations. 

4. Funds for the development of poor 
countries must increasingly be 
allotted by international organis- 
ations like WHO and FAO. 


It is difficult to accept that this really 
adds up to a complete programme. 
Assuming that aid of all kinds can have 
a valuable impact on overseas develop- 
ment, it is surely not true that money 
by itself can achieve our aim. The pro- 
vision of people, technical knowledge 
and information, training places, etc, is 
surely equally valuable. 


Of relevance to this point is the sweep- 
ing statement by Mr Birmingham earlier 
in the pamphlet that “in almost every 
case, the only restraint on carrying out 
these urgent and necessary plans (the 
development plans of poor countries) is 
lack of capital.” This is emphatically 
not true of African countries, which 
could usually get capital if only they had 
more well worked out and sound econo- 
mic projects. And there are few Asian 
and Latin American countries where it is 
true, either. 

What is lacking is the sound projects and 
this is only too often through lack of 
skilled people to prepare and execute 
them. It has been the experience of 
many donor countries and of the World 
Bank that they have been prepared to 
see their expenditures rise but have 
been held back by lack of absorptive 
capacity in the developing countries. 


The suggestion that our aid to under- 
developed countries should be at least 
doubled seems to rest on the assumption 
that we already know how to use most 
profitably the aid we give; but this is 
not yet the case. Quality is quite as 
important as quantity here. As for the 
second proposal for grants instead of 
loans, it could be argued against this 
proposal that donor countries are likely 
to give more if they feel they will be 
repaid and a loan is far kinder to the 
self-respect of the recipient than is an 
outright gift. It is true that the lending 
policies of some countries need to be 
modified, but it is too sweeping a gener. 
alisation to say, as Peace News does, 
that most aid loans have been “ designed 
to aid the donor.” The real need is that 
the terms of loans should be more 
flexible, not that loans should be 
abolished. 


Most people would agree with the third 
suggestion about guaranteeing prices for 
the poor nations; the argument starts 
when one asks at what level they should 
be guaranteed. The last suggestion, that 


funds for development should be handled 
by international organisations, is very 
debatable, and in their present state it 
would be hard for independent observers 
to have that much faith in the special- 
ised agencies here quoted. 


This is not a desirable state of affairs, 
but it is true. Many international 
organisations suffer through having 
country staffing quotas, which means 
they must sometimes give higher priority 
to the nationality of candidates than to 
their ability. Moreover, it is by no means 
self-evident that international teams, 
speaking different languages and having 
totally different experience in terms of 
their national backgrounds, work more 
easily together than teams chosen from 
one country. Lastly, the international 
bodies tend to pay American level salary 
rates and this can promote considerable 
ill-feeling as well as being wasteful. 


As a serious attempt to interest people 
in the problems of aid and development, 
the initiative of Peace News in publish- 
ing this pamphlet is most welcome. Per- 
haps some of the authors are excessively 
discontented with present efforts and go 
too far in imputing ill will and selfish- 
ness to donor countries, overlooking the 
generosity and idealism which are also 
inspiring their aid programmes. But 
then, Peace News has never resembled 
a retreat where the contented can wallow 
in their complacency. 

The real lessons to emerge from this 
pamphlet are that a successful effort to 
help developing countries requires a 
marriage of brains and determination. 
Brains: because the problems of aid for 
development are not simple, but ex- 
tremely complex. In the war on world 
poverty, the woolly-minded and the 
ineffectual, far from being assets, are 
our biggest liabilities. Determination: 
because, in the last resort, whether or 
not we bend our talents and energies to 
solving these problems is a matter of 
Single-mindedness and of will. 


Peter Williams is Research Officer at the 
Overseas Development Institute, London. 
He is author of two ODI pamphlets on 
British aid - one on Educational Assis- 
tance and one on Technical Assistance. 
He is also joint author with Adrian 
Moyes of the ODI pamphlet, “ Not by 
Governments Alone,” reviewed in Peace 
News on October 2. 
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Positive vote 


Were it not for the leading articles of 
your two recent issues (October 23 and 
30), I had almost decided to stop reading 
Peace News. 


I felt it had become remote from those 
grass roots to which you now draw 
attention, and that, with a cynical atti- 
tude to all political parties, it was com- 
miting the same mistakes as the pre-war 
German Left, which thus assisted the rise 
of Hitler. John Ball exemplified this in 
a column (October 16) which I found 
shocking, just as was the Trog cartoon on 
the Queen in Canada, which he admired. 
There is nothing funny about the risk of 
assassination. To find it so is a departure 
from common humanity. 


CND has achieved wonders since the 
first Aldermaston ; nor was it a mistake 
that there should be some unilateralist 
candidates in the election. But it is a 
Mistake to suppose that unilateralism 
played no part in the election. 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home saw to it that it 
did. How could a pacifist feel no part 
with the people in this election, when, 
with the British bomb the head and 
front of the Tory programme, the elec- 
torate would have none of their party 
and still less of their leaders ? Look at 
the verdict on the former Home Secre- 
tary ! 

To me this vote of the people is, however 
hesitant, a vote against war, and nuclear 
war. It is indeed a vote for the positive 
things, which, as Theodore Olson points 
out, are the proper antidote to the cold 
war. 


Modern life does not seem “ meaning- 
less” when you reflect that in remote 
areas like this, demands for new schools 
and hospitals are turned down; that in 
the towns local councils are being beset 
by the property tycoons, who destroy and 
rebuild in a shape no-one really wants ; 
that people have begun to realise that 
their most vital needs are being neglec- 
ted by the centralised planners and 
profiteers. 

Perhaps it is as well that the general 
public cannot be terrorised all the time 
by brandishing the bomb. Otherwise Sir 


HOWARD HUTCHINS 


A well-known East London pacifist who 
refused to recognise or co-operate with 
the National Service Act of the last war 
died on October 29. 


Howard Hutchins, the popular chairman 
of the E.10-E.11 PPU group, not only 
declined to register under the act - he 
would not assist the police in imposing 
its penalties. Whilst he was “on the 
run” for several months before being 
arrested, he was an energetic helper in 
the Peace News office. He subsequently 
spent nine months in Wormwood 
Scrubs. 

He was chairman and founder of the 
Leytonstone Pacifist Service Unit, one 
of the groups that pioneered the work 
of the now nationally recognised Family 
Service Units. 

Many who had shared his tireless efforts 
for peace were present at a memorial 
meeting held on Wednesday at Wanstead 
Friends Meeting Iouse. H.F.M. 


Alec might have won. For this appeal to 
fear and jingoism was designed to dis- 
tract the voters’ attention. As I was able 
to observe, with many it succeeded ; but 
luckily with not enough. 

Dora Russell, 

Carn Voel, 

Portheurno, near Penzance, 

Cornwall. 


Patronising 


Alison Prince’s patronising references to 
my exhibition at the New Vision Centre 
Gallery (October 30) contain so great a 
number of misrepresentations that my 
natural indignation has triumphed over 
the artistic convention that a painter 
suffers criticism in stoic silence. 

1. My collages are not constructed 
according to the recipe she has so 
charmingly invented. If Miss Prince will 
deign to try out her own recipe she will 
soon discover how sadly mistaken she 
has been. 

2. I use paint and not ink. Is it really 
so hard to tell the difference ? 


3. Miss Prince is apparently under the 
naive illusion that the merit of a paint- 
ing is to be measured by the sum total 
of man-hours put into its creation. 
Laboured industriousness is to be equat- 
ed with artistic worth. Such an obvious 
fallacy needs no comment. 

4. The delighted slinging of every 
worn-out cliché in that dusty volume, 
“Ten Easy Tips on How to Attack Non- 
Figurative Painting,” does not constitute 
serious art criticism. It is a dehased 
form of journalism which would seem 
more at home in the tabloid columns of 
the Daily Sketch. 

5. The combination of a patronising air, 
coy jocularity and corrosive malicious- 
ness unmistakably reveal the academic 
blinkers, the obvious prejudicial precon- 
ceptions with which Miss Prince ap- 
proached my work. F 

6. If you make the mistake of always 
looking in abstract painting for figura- 
tive references, or play the intellectual 
game of hunt-the-symbo! (sic), you must 
expect to be correspondingly disappoint- 
ed. Miss Prince might have found it 
more rewarding if she had actually 
looked (and I mean looked, not glanced) 
a trifle longer at my collages, had 
brought herself to throw overboard her 
schoolmarmish intellectual pretensions 
and had striven for an actual involve- 
ment (necessarily of an emotional kind) 
with my work 

7. As to the jibe about the poverty of 
my material, I have deliberately used a 
restricted palette of black and white in 
order to increase the emotional intensity 
of my work. The simpler the means I 
can use, the more dramatic and striking 
are the effects I can achieve, and the 
greater the possibility of successful com- 
munication of my imagery to all but the 
self-blinded apostles of academic art. 

I may well have failed in my intentions 
but the failure is not the obvious and 
banal one which Miss Prince indicates. 
I have, however, no doubt that Miss 
Prince has succeeded in putting off a 
number of readers who might otherwise 
have visited my exhibition. I feel that, 
in fairness to me, Peace News should 
print a photograph of at least one 
example of my work so that your readers 


A pacifist tells the truth 


FRIENDSHIP’S ODYSSEY 


30s 


revised & enlarged edition: cloth & illus 


FRANCOISE DELISLE records her adventures in war and peace, and 
her fulfilment in the love of Havelock Ellis. 


A sequel to 


FRANCOISE 


A French girl’s childhood and her early days in England. 


30s 


cloth & illus 
“ Whatever 


she gained from Ellis’s reflected glory, she has a bright light of her 


own.” The Times 


DELISLE LTD 


SHERBORNE, DORSET 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


may to some extent judge for them- 
selves. 

Robin Davis, 

17 Westbourne Terrace, 

London W.2. 

Alison Prince replies : Mr Davis seems 
to have missed the point. Perhaps he 
had an emotional involvement with what 
I wrote instead of just reading it. 

What I suggested was, in essence, that he 
could develop much greater impact by 
adopting a less restrictive technique. I 
arrived at this opinion after thorough 
consideration and can find nothing in 
Mr Davis’s anguished letter to change 
it. 


This is one of Mr Davis’s pictures - Ed. 


Priorities 

There are at present in Britain a number 
of people who may be wondering what 
possible role the CND can now play. 
Supporters will be interested to discover 
how the movement can regain the initia- 
tive, and many others who are sym- 
pathetic will wonder just what we can 
contribute in the present atmosphere of 
change and ‘“ modernisation.” The ques- 
tion is a real one because nobody can 
doubt that CND has been less than 
successful recently. 

Whilst the Conservatives were in power 
there was always the feeling that we too 
were “in opposition” and that the main 
job was to “ get them out.” Little notice 
was taken of the real dangers that the 
alternative presented, although in a 
different form. We could not, however, 
have known that we would be placed in 
the hopeless position of not wishing to 
pressurise a new Government (committed 
to nuclear deterrence) simply because we 
don’t want “them” back. But if the 
Government is bent on wide changes it 
seems irrelevant to put all one’s steam 
into the nuclear issue. The point is that 
now we must talk about priorities as well 
as choices. We need to stress the place 
of disarmament in a total policy as well 
as the decision between reliance or not 
on the bomb. 

The situation still demands an indepen- 
dent political movement outside the 
parties, in fact more so than before ; but 
one questions whether this movement can 
restrict itself to the issue of disarma- 
ment. The fact is that we must address 
ourselves to the major issues if nuclear 
disarmament is to be seen in perspective. 
The need is for a movement that takes 
in racial and social equality and demo- 
cratic politics, operating at the local level 
on a constituency basis. It means be- 
coming thoroughly involved in_ local 
politics, with a “surgery” to take up 
local problems and shadow the MP and 
local government officials. Such a cam- 
paign would give new meaning to the 
Easter demonstration and new life to 
the YCND. Nuclear disarmament would 
remain the central issue but we would 
begin to place it in the context of actual 
political and social change. 

Inevitably we shall hear from our 
friends who wish us to become a safe 
“research and information pressure 
group” so as not to rock the boat. Such 
ideas are hardly likely to appeal today 
where they failed before. The require- 


ments of party unity and stability should 
be understood and respected but so 
should their limitations. We have to 
do the job of creating impact, popular 
and informed, for ourselves, and it is 
time to make a new start. 

Michael Craft, 

1 Elers Road, London W.13. 


Hiroshima appeal 


For the third year we ask permission to 
use your correspondence columns for the 
Hiroshima Families Appeal. Previous 
contributors will recall that help is be- 
ing solicited for the many ailing and 
elderly survivors of the A-bomb who are 
living out their lives in penury and lone- 
liness. Incapable of full-time or taxing 
work, susceptible to incurable sicknesses 
which may strike with lightning speed, 
the eighty thousand survivors in the 
Hiroshima area occupy the lowest rung 
of the economic ladder. 


Help in the form of food, clothing and 
fuel for the winter is channelled to them 
through Hiroshima House, a_privately- 
supported centre in the rebuilt city. A 
Christmas stccking is presented to every 
indigent member of this group, and the 
generosity of Peace News readers has 
helped fill these stockings in past 
years. 

Anyone wishing to contribute should 
send a cheque or money order made out 
to Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
2 Carthusian Street, E.C.1 with envelope 
marked ‘For Hiroshima Families Ap- 
peal.” All gifts will be gratefully ack- 
nowledged. 

Ira and Edita Morris, 

c/o Hiroshima House Foundation, Inc, 
173 Riverside Drive, 

New York, NY 10025. 
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Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 108 p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months lés 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 month 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 45a, ; 
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North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News 
ne AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
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‘Defence barred’-jailed South African 


Tom McGrath writes: The appeal of Dr 
Neville Alexander, the South African 
who was sentenced to 10 years’ imprison. 
ment last April by the Cape Town 
Supreme Court under the Sabotage Act, 
is expected to be heard in the next few 
weeks. Ten others were sentenced with 
him, their sentences ranging from five to 
ten years’ imprisonment. 


Dr Alexander's lawyers filed an appeal 
on the grounds that written instructions 


Cuba freedom 
boat seized 


After sailing for less than an hour from 
Miami, Florida, on its way to Cuba, the 
Spirit of Freedom, the 24-foot boat which 
was taking members of the US Commit- 
tee for Non-Violent Action to Cuba to 
complete the last stage of their march 
from Quebec to wuantanamo, was 
boarded and then confiscated on October 
27 by US coastguards. 

The marchers were refused permission 
by the US Government to travel to 
Cuba, and deliberately set out to chal- 
lenge the travel ban with their boat 
voyage. They announced in advance the 
time and place of the Spirit of Freedom's 
departure from Miami. Some 30 or 40 
a eesuers were there to see the boat 
off, 


The crew of five on the Spirit of Free- 
dom refused to leave the boat after it 
had been towed back into Miami, and 
were eventually forcibly removed. Later, 
they were removed by a US Marshal and 
his deputies from the office of the US 
Attorney in Miami, after Miami police 
had refused to take action against the 
crew members, who were holding a sit-in 
in the office. 

An action has been filed by the US 
Government to legally complete the 
confiscation of the Spirit of Freedom. 
As yet, no legal action has been taken 
against the crew members. 


News in brief 


Noel Day, the independent Negro can- 
didate who stood for Congress for the 
9th Massachusetts District in this 
month’s elections, (Peace News, October 
30), secured five per cent of the vote. 
The annual conference of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament takes place on 
November 20, 21 and 22 at St Pancras 
Town Hall, London. An editorial in the 
current issue of Sanity states that a sub- 
committee of the CND National Execu- 
tive is preparing a report on CND’s 
future role, which will be debated at the 
conference. 


Action Civique Non-Violente, journal of 
the French organisation of the same 
name, focuses its October issue round a 
discussion of civilian defence. Jo Pyron- 
net, one of ACNV’s organisers, states 
that “campaigns for disarmament will 
fail if everyone continues to think that 
defence iis only possible by military 
methods.” 

A new Government research organisation 
is to be set up to maintain contact with 
unofficial bodies doing research on dis- 
armament and arms control, The Times 
diplomatic correspondent reported on 
Saturday. 


by the defendants to their defence coun- 
sel were held by prison authorities on 
Robben Island, where Dr Alexander and 
the other male prisoners are being de- 
tained, and kept for two days, during 
which time the police had access to 
them. 

The defence counsel has twice been re- 
fused permission by the South African 
authorities to go to Robben Island so 
that the prisoners can sign the appeal. 
The four women prisoners who were 
sentenced with Dr Alexander have signed 
the appeal, however, and have been re- 
moved from Cape Town to Kroonsteard 
where the appeal is to take place. 

A campaign has been launched in Ger- 
many to raise funds for Dr Alexander’s 
trial, and an open letter was sent to the 


UN Secretary-General, U Thant, signed 
by over 5,500 people. As a response to 
this, statements were published in South 
Africa and Germany describing Dr 
Alexander as an “advocate of terrorist 
activities.” 

During the actual trial, attempts were 
made to show that he was a Communist 
and planning a violent revolution. Be. 
yond showing that Dr Alexander had in 
his home a copy of Das Kapital and a 
book on guerilla warfare, however, the 
prosecution produced no evidence to 
prove that the doctor had actually com- 
mitted any act of sabotage or incited 
anyone to commit acts of violence. 

An Alexander Defence Committee has 
been formed in England to help raise 
funds for his appeal. Mr Franz J. T. 


Josif Brodsky released 


Josif Brodsky, a 24-year-old Leningrad 
poet who was convicted last March as a 
“social parasite” and sentenced to five 
years’ forced labour, has been released, 
states a report from Moscow in the 
New York Times, quoting “informed 
sources.” 


French arms bill 
up again 


Opposition to “the formation of a 
dangerous, ineffective and costly Force 
de Frappe” was reaffirmed last week by 
the French National Committee Against 
the Force de Frappe, which opposes 
France’s independent nuclear force 
though not French membership of 
NATO. 

In a statement issued on November 4, 
the Committee pointed out that military 
expenditure would rise by nearly 1,000 
million NF (new francs) in 1965 to a 
total of 20,800 million NF. It added that 
other important military expenditures 
were written into the civilian estimates. 
These ‘included airfields, construction 
work, and transport. 

The National Committee Against the 
Force de Frappe brings together trade 
unions, peace organisations, student 
groups, and political parties in a coalition 
against de Gaulle’s plans for a nuclear 
force. It organised a large demonstration 
in Paris on April 26. 


Boat offer to 


New Zealanders 


A 36-foot boat has been offered to the 
group of New Zealanders planning to 
enter the French nuclear testing area in 
the pacific and challenge the right of 
the French Government to conduct its 
tests, the November issue of the New 
Zealand CND Bulletin reports. 

In addition, plans for an international 
team of women to sail into the testing 
area were announced in Australia after 
the Australian Congress for International 
Co-operation and Disarmament, held in 
Sydney from October 25-30. Offers of 
help of all kinds for this project will 
be gratefully received by Mrs Janice 
Symons at 3 Kareela Road, Cremorne, 
New South Wales. 


Brodsky’s trial became internationally 
known last spring, when a transcript of 
his trial was first circulated among Soviet 
writers and then smuggled out to the 
West. Brodsky was accused, among other 
things, of having an excessive interest 
in foreigners and in life outside the 
Soviet Union. 

Last July 10, a report appeared in The 
Guardian that Brodsky had been re- 
leased, but this report now appears to 
have been erroneous. 

The report in the New York Times on 
November 4 recalls that earlier last week 
it was reported that Mrs Olga V. Ivin- 
skya, a confidante of Boris Pasternak, 
had been released after serving half of 
an eight-year term for currency smugg- 
ing. 


‘Peace Corps must 
be doubled’—LBJ 


In a speech made on the eve of the US 
elections, last week, President Johnson 
said that the size of the US Peace Corps 
must be doubled in the next four years. 
“We must not lose this practical oppor- 
tunity to assist friendly nations in their 
self-help efforts in peaceful develop- 
ment,” he said. 

President Johnson praised the 10,000 
US Peace Corps volunteers now serving 
in 46 countries, saying: “‘ Nearly every 
country where volunteers are serving 
has asked for more ... many countries 
are on the ‘ waiting list ’.”” 

President Johnson’s statement, made on 
November 2, was issued just four years 
after Senator Kennedy, while cam- 
paigning for election as President, pro- 
posed the establishment of an organisa- 
tion of American volunteers to aid other 
countries on a people-to-people basis. 


Conference in Delhi 


A world conference for international co- 
operation opens in New Delhi tomorrow, 
November 14, reports India News. The 
conference is expected to be attended by 
more than 100 delegates from abroad, 
and there will also be a large delegation 
from India. It will debate problems of 
world disarmament, colonialism and 
peaceful co-existence, and will discuss 
the contribution of non-alignment to 
world peace. 


Lee, who is visiting this country from 
Germany to help with the fund raising, 
told me that £2,500 was urgently needed 
for the end of this month. So far 
approximately £1,000 has been raised in 
Germany, but there has been little re- 
sponse in England and America. 


The address of the English committee is 
Defence and Aid (Alexander Appeal), 

Amen Court, London E.C.4._ Other 
committees have been formed in Ireland 
and Japan. 


Chinese nuclear 
rocket on way? 


Dr Martin Summerfield, Professor of 
Aerospace Propulsion at Princeton 
University, stated in a letter to the New 
York Times last week that China may be 
close to producing a military nuclear- 
tipped rocket. He said that the West 
should stop underestimating China’s 
potential, and that a medium-range 
strategic system of moderate accuracy 
could be organised for “ one hundredth 
of the budget of the American missile 
industry.” He said that “only a few 
rocket engineers are needed, and China 
has them.” 


As for rocket secrets, he said, “there 
are none, either in theory or design. All 
one needs is a reading knowledge of 
English, French or German, and a good 
collection of recent technical journals, 
patent literature, etc...” 


“It is inconceivable,” he continued, “ for 
the Chinese to have started a programme 
of warhead development without having 
started a simultaneous rocket pro- 
gramme...” 


In a few years, he said, “ China will have 

nuclear weapons that reach all the points 

cE ; current United States interest in 
Sia.” 


Is the MLF illegal? 


A letter published in The Times on 
November 3 questioned the legality of 
the proposed NATO multilateral force 
(MLF) of 25 surface ships each armed 
with eight Polaris nuclear-armed mis- 
siles. The letter, from Mr G. I. A. D. 
Draper, stated: 


“ Perhaps it may be permissible to put 
forward three propositions of law, in 
order of escalation. 1. The MLF project 
is probably not consistent with the exist- 
ing rules of international law. 2. The 
Project is probably violative of such 
rules. 3. The project is assuredly con- 
temptuous of such rules and of the 
international rule of law in general. The 
latter is part of our civilisation which 
this project is designed to preserve for 
posterity and ourselves. 


“ Perhaps the three or four governments 
concerned in the project, particularly our 
own, will see fit te take their citizens 
into their confidence and disclose their 
thinking about the legal basis for this 
new international juridical entity, replete 
with its own warships, flags, markings, 
naval disciplinary Jaw and naval person- 
nel. Our own Government might set the 
example by making a start in this 
direction. ...” 


November 14: peace day in London tomorrow-bring your family and friends to 


Peace News C 


hristmas fair 


Kingsway Hall WC2 11.30-8.30 


(near Holborn Underground) 


All your Christmas and weekend shopping on fifteen well-stocked gift 
stalls. Hot or cold lunches 12 to 2. Nonstop cafeteria 3 to 6. Christmas 
film show 4 p.m. Music for everyone 6.30 to 8.30: Nigel Denver, Leon 
Rosselson and singers from the Peanuts Club, compered by Jimmy 


Johns. Refreshments. 


3pm. Dr THEODORE ROSZAK editor 
HUGH BROCK ex-editor 
VERA BRITTAIN chairman 
and PEACE NEWS DIRECTORS 


Gifts for sale gratefully received at Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 


London N.1. TER 4473 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


PAGEANT: ‘This is your life’ 


The pageant will assemble at 2 p.m. in the National car park in Norfolk 
Crescent, W.2 (first turning on left in Sussex Gardens, from Edgware 


Road) 


The route: Marble Arch (3 p.m.), Oxford Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Charing Cross Road, Trafalgar Square, Lower Regent Street, Regent 


Street, Marble Arch 


The theme: “ When shall we ever learn? ” 
PPU, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. EUS 5501 
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